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SuBJECT to the approval of the Secretary of War, the 
following described lands are reserved to the United 
States for military purposes, and are declared to be the 
military reservation of Sidney Barracks, Nebraska, viz. : 
Section 32, township 14 north, range 49 west. 











Byorders from the headquarters Department of the 
Platte, Omaha, Nebraska, June 26, 1871, officers in 
command of troops serving along the line of the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad are authorized to receive from the agents 
thereof the allowance of wood for fuel authorized for their 
commands, when no other provision for furnishing the 
same has been made. Wood thus received will be re- 
ceipted for by these officers to the railroad agents, and 
vouchers for the same will be made by the quartermaster 
on whom the troops make requisition for fuel. These 
accounts will be settled at the office of the chief quar- 
termaster of the department. 





THE commanding officer of the Twentieth Infan- 
try was directed by orders from headquarters De- 
partment of Dakota, June 21, to assign the thirteen re- 
cruits, (field musicians), received from Governer’s Island 
on the 20th instant, to companies of his regiment, and 
cause them to be forwarded to their respective posts 
without delay. For the purpose of equalizing the strength 
of companies in the Twenty-second Infantry, the follow- 
ing transfers will be made, to take effect on the first 
proximo, .provided at that date the strength of the 
sompanies from which the men are designated for trans- 
fer shall exceed by the designated number the maxi- 
mum authorized by law, viz.: Twenty-seven enlisted 
men from Company C to Company B, and four to Com- 
pany G. Twenty enlisted men from Company D to 
Company G, and twenty to Company H. Twenty-seven 
enlisted men from Company I to Company A. Eighteen 
enlisted men from Company K to Company E. The 
men to be transferred will be designated in orders by the 
regimental commander. 





IN an answer to a communication from the command- 
ing officer Company K, Twenty-first Infantry, through 
headquarters Military Division of the Pacific, Adjutant- 
General Townsend says: “ Referring to your communi- 
cation of the 4th ultimo, stating that the accounts for 
clothing of the enlisted men of your company have been 
entered upon the muster and pay rolls for March and 
April, 1871, and asking if it is necessary in future to re- 
cord clothing accounts in the clothing book; you are re- 
spectfully informed that with the company there should 
be an account setting forth in detail every article issued 
to a soldier, or sold to an officer, to be kept for reference 
and to satisfy both parties to the account, to settle 
charges disputed by the soldier and to clear the officers in 
case of erroneous charges. Of all business involving ex- 
penditure of money or property, accounts should be kept 
in some permanent form. The books now kept do this, 
and they should continue to be kept. The receipt rolls 
do not remain withthe company.” In a circular letter 
from the Adjutant-General’s office, Washington, June 7, 
1871, officers responsible for recruiting funds are in- 
structed not to use the balances remaining to their cred- 
it{July 1, 1871, for any other purpose than for the pay- 
ment of indebtedness incurred during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1871; but to make requisitions in the 
usual manner after July 1, 1871, for funds from the ap- 
propriation which becomes available on that date to de- 
fray the expenses of the ensuing fiscal year. The bal- 
ances on account of the appropriation for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1871, should, after all outstanding in- 
debtedness for that year has been paid, be turned into 
the Treasury of the United States. 





IN a letter to the Secretary of the Interior, giving an 
account of his expedition in charge of supplies for the 
Milk River Agency, Lieutenant William Quinton, of the 
Seventh Infantry, reports that at Fort Browning, May 4, 
Standing Buffalo, accompanied by other leading chiefs of 
the Sioux, and Red Stone and Little Bull of the As- 
siniboine, together with some 250 lodges of Santee and 
Yancton Sioux, came in for a grand smoke and council, 
at which they expressed an earnest desire for peace, but 
made strong appeals for powder and lead with which to 
shoot the buffalo. These Indians, he reports, are but 


the advance guard of the Sioux nation, who are expected 
to settle in Montana. Standing Buffalo says they are all 
coming. The Teton Sioux, under Sitting Bull, and 
numbering 800 lodges, are moving in this direction. 
Sitting Bull’s band was formerly Red Cloud’s. It ap- 
pears that Red Cloud returned to his people with won- 
derful stories of what he had seen and heard while 
visiting the Great Father at Washington. Red Cloud 
saw toomuch. The Indians say that these things can- 
not be, and that the white people must have put bad 
medicine over Red Cloud’s eyes to make him see every- 
thing and anything, and so Red Cloud lost his influence. 
The present chief, Sitting Bull, who has for his chief 
Spldier a Sandwich Islander, declares that he will never 
make peace with the whites. The Secretary of the In- 
terior has also received a letter from Commissioner Bru- 
not, of the Indian Board, dated at Fort Laramie, June 
14, in which he speaks of his visit to the Ogallala Sioux 
under Red Cloud, whom, with his braves, he recently met 
in council, The object is to induce the Indians to re- 
move to another section; but Red Cloud prefers some 
point on the White river. Mr. Brunot does not think 
that either the welfare of the Indians or the permanence 
of peace would be secured by yielding to this demand. 
From the military stations of the Cheyenne Agency, 
Dakota Territory, under date of May 11, comes the re- 
port that nearly all the young men belonging to the dif- 
ferent bands of the Sioux Indians living in the vicinity 
of that agency have disappeared. From all the informa- 
tion that can be gathered by the interpreter, the great 
majority have gone south, the Indians say, to make war 
upon the Pawnees; but when these parties start 
ostensibly for the Pawnees, it is pretty generally 
understood that the more daring of them go to steal 
horses from the whites. The movement began about 
May 7%, the number going south being about 100. 
All of them were well mounted. About forty 
of them have gone north to attack the Rees. 
Colonel Grierson, writing from Fort Sill, Indian Territo- 
ry, under date of May 13, says: “ Very few depredations 
have been committed, either in Texas or elsewhere, ex- 
aggerated newspaper reports to the contrary notwith- 
standing. The annuities have been mostly issued, and 
although there has been considerable complaint in re- 
gard to the quantity and division of the goods, as a gen- 
eral thing they have given satisfaction. The council of 
Indians of this Territory, which was held in the latter 
part of Apfil at Wichita Agency, was not numerously 
attended or very successful, But few of the principal 
war chiefs of the Cheyennes, Kiowas, or Comanches were 
present, and I much doubt if such councils will ever result 
in any permanent good. I do not think any combination 
will be formed by the Indians for war this summer, but 
small parties will doubtless be made up to depredate in 
Texas, which I will prevent as faras possible. T:wo com- 
panies of the Tenth Cavalry, Major McKibben command- 
ing, were ordered on March 29 to the mouth of Cache 
creek, and since then have been engaged patrolling the 
line of the Red river for the protection of the settlers. 
No signs of Indians have been seen, and Major McKibben 
reports he can hear of no depredations committed lately. 
It is my intention to keep at least two companies on this 
duty during the summer. Those now out will be re- 
lieved by two others on the Ist of June.” 








ABSTRACT OF SPECIAL ORDERS 


Issued from the Adjutant-General’s Office for the week ending 
July 3, 1871. 


Tuesday, June 27. 


LEAVE of absence for four months is hereby granted 
Second Lieutenant Charles E. Bottsford, Tenth Infantry. 

The leave of absence granted Second Lieutenant George 
H. Covk, Nineteenth Infantry, in Special Orders No. 165, 
April 24, 1871, from this office, is hereby extended sixty 
days. 

Tipes. the recommendation of his department com- 
mander, leave of absence for thirty days is hereby grant- 
ed Captain Walter Clifford, Seventh Infantry. 


Wednesday, June 28. 


Private Charles H. Carroll, Company F, Fifth Caval- 
ry, now at St. Louis Depot, Missouri, will be discharged 
the service of the United States upon the receipt of this 
order. No final statements will be furnished in his case. 

The Subsistence Department will refund to Sergeant 
Orin Parker, Company A, Seventh Infantry, forty-five 
dollars, being the amount paid by him over and above 
the commutation allowance for subsistence of himself 
and Private David Perigo, Company D, Thirteenth In- 
fantry, while en route from Fort Ellis, Montana Territo- 
ry, to this city, pursuant to Special Orders No. 91, dated 
headquarters Fort Ellis, Montana Territory, May 31, 
1871. 





The Quartermaster’s Department will furnish trans- 





portation for the following named men from the places 
set opposite their respective names to Washi S. C., 
to enable them to enter the Soldiers’ Home, the cost of 
which will be refunded to the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment by the Surgeon-General, from the fund appropria- 
ten for the benefit of discharged soldiers by act of Con- 
gress approved July 5, 1862: Timothy J. Murphy, for- 
merly private of Battery M, First Artillery, from Platts- 
burgh Barracks, New York; Leon Daudelooy, formerly 
of Company F, Fourth Infantry, from Louisvillo, Ken- 
tucky ; Michael O'Connor, formerly private of Battery 
A, First Artillery, from Dayton, Ohio; Charles Wells, 
formerly private of Company A, First Battalion Louisi- 
ana Mounted Troops (Mexican war), from Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

So much of Special Orders No. 241, Parsgraph 5, of 
June 20, 1871, from this office, as directs that Second- 
class Private John Hagerstadt, Ordnance Detachment U. 
8. Army, now at Fort Monroe Arsenal, Virginia, be dis- 
charged the service of the United States, is hereby 
amended to read: Second-class Private John Mager- 
stadt. 

The following named men of the Ordnance Detach- 
ment U.S. Army, now at Watertown Arsenal, Massa- 
chusetts, will be discharged the service of the United 
States upon the receipt of this order at the oe where 
they may be serving: Corporal John Hutchinson ; 
First-class Private John Morris; Second-class Private 
Patrick Tracey. 

The following-named enlisted men, belonging to the 
commands set opposite their respective names and with 
which they are now serving, will be discharged the service 
of the United States upon the receipt of this order at the 
places where they may be serving: Private Joseph Boa- 
ben, Company E, Second Cavalry ; Private Michael Kelly, 
Battery G, Fourth Artillery; Recruit Walters Jeenkins, 
Mounted Service U.S. Army, Carlisle Barracks, Penn- 
sylvania. 

The Quartermaster’s Department will furnish Mrs. G. 
W. Harbinson, wife of George W. Harbinson, superin- 
tendent of Salisbury National Cemetery, with transpor- ~ 
tation from Newark, New Jersey, to Salisbury, North 
Carolina, the cost of which will be deducted from the 
superintendent’s pay by the Pay Department. 


Thursday, June 29. 


The following enlisted men of Ordnance Detachment 
U.S. Army, now servingjat the places set opposite their re- 
spective names, will be discharged the service of the United 
States upon the receipt of this order at the places where 
they may be serving: Corporal Edgar Grennell; First- 
class Privates John A. Perkey, Jeremiah Dee, and Dan- 
iel Smith ; and Second-class Private William Edwards, 
Columbus Arsenal, Ohio. Corporal Francis Burke; 
First-class Privates Robert Dillon, Johannes Mebus, and 
Thomas H. Lyons; Second-class Privates Max Patberg, 
Frederick Brooks, Richard Rowland, Charles Hain, 
Richard Hoyne, Robert Highlands, Alexander Camp- 
bell, John O’Brien, John Grist, and Patrick R. Morgan, 
Washington Arsenal, District of Columbia; First-class 
Privates John Kennedy and George Murnan; Second- 
class Privates Michael Cochran, James M. Cook, Edward 
Kleinschmidt, Edward J. Lieniz, Carl Schmidt, Peter 
Schneider, Dick Vahlsing, and Henry W. M. Van Does- 
burg, St. Louis Arsenal, Missouri. 

Lieutenant-Colonel George L. Hartsuff, assistant ad- 
jutant-general, having, at his own request, been 
ordered before a board of examination, and having 
been found by the board to be physically incapacitated 
to discharge the duties of his office, on account of a 
wound received in the battle of Antietam, Maryland, 
September 17, 1862, at which time he held the full rank 
of brigadier-general of volunteers, and was in the actual 
command of two brigades of infantry engaged in battle, 
the President directs that his name be placed upon the 
list of retired officers of that class in which the dis- 
ability results from long and faithful service, or from 
wounds or injury received in the line of duty. <In ac- 
cordance with sections 16 and 17 of the act of August 3, 
1861, and section 32 of the act of July 28, 1866, Lieuten- 
ant-Cclonel Hartsuff is, by direction of the President, 
hereby retired with the full rank of major-general. __ 

The telegraphic order of the 28th instant, from this 
office, directing the superintendent General Recruiting 
Service, Eastern Division, to relieve Captain Charles A. 
Wikoff, Eleventh Infantry, from duty, temporarily, and 
order him to proceed via Fort Gibson, Indian Territory, 
to Fort Concho, Texas, and report, by the 10th proximo, 
as a witness in the case of Second Lieutenant Charles L. 
Snow, Eleventh Infantry, is hereby confirmed. As soon 
as his presence can be dispensed with, Captain Wikoff 
will return to New York city and resume his duties on 
recruiting service. ; 

The commenting general Department of Texas will 
grant a furlough for one hundred days, with permission 
to go beyond sea, to Quartermaster-Sergeant William 
Jorns, Company D, Tenth Infantry, now with his com- 


mand. 
Friday, June 30. 

The unexecuted portion of the sentence of a General 
Court-martial, promulgated in General Court-martial 
Orders No. 6, ot January 17, 1871, from headquarters 
Department of the East, directing that Private William 
Caine, Battery A, Fifth Artillery, now in confinement at 
Fort Adams, Rhode Island, “ forfeit to the United States 
seven-eighths of his monthly pay during the term of his 
confinement, and to be confined at hard labor at such 
place as the commanding general may direct for the 
period of one year,” is hereby remitted, and he will be re- 
leased from confinement and discha: _the service of 
the United States upon the receipt of this order at the 


place where he may be co; 
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Private Edgar B. Velie, Com 
talion, U. 8. Army, now at Willet’ Point, New York 
Harbor, will be discharged the service of the United 
States upon the receipt of this order at the place where 
he may be serving. 

Artificer Eli Vance, Company A, Sixteenth Infantry, 
now with his command, will be discharged the service 
of the United States upon the receipt of this order at the 
place where he may be serving, to enable him to enter 
the Soldiers’ Home. The Quartermaster’s Department 
will iurnish him with transportation to this city. 

The Quartermaster’s Department will furnish the 
wife and children of Unattached Recruit William Brow- 
ner, First Artillery, now temporarily serving with Bat- 
tery C of that regiment, with transportation from 
Columbia, South Carolina, to Fort Hamilton, New York 
Harbor, the cost of which will be charged to the soldier 
upon the rolls of his battery. 

Private Henry O. Conaway, Company C, Fourteenth 
Infantry, now with his command, will be discharged the 
service of the United States upon the receipt of this 
order at the place where he may be serving. 

On the recommendation of the regimental commander, 
Second Lieutenant John M. K. Davis, First Artillery, is 
hereby transferred from Battery E to Light Battery K 
of that regiment. 

Private John McCormack, Company I, Fourteenth In- 
fantry, now on detached service at Sitka, Alaska Terri- 
tory, is hereby transferred to Battery I, Second Artillery, 
stationed at that post. 


Saturday, July 1. 

Hospital Steward George A. Thurn, U. 8S. Army, now 
on duty in the oflice of the Surgeon-General, will be hon- 
orably discharged the service of the United States, to date 
July 1, 1871. 

The extension of leave of absence granted Captain 
Samuel 8S. Sumner, Fifth Cavalry, in Special Orders No. 
186, May 9, 1871, from this office, is hereby further ex- 
tended six months, with permission to go beyond sea. 

The leave of absence granted Surgeon James T. Ghise- 
lin in Special Orders No. 112, May 31, 1871, from head- 
quarters Department of the East, is hereby extended six 
months. 

Sergeant Francis Tresselt, Battery G, Second Artillery, 
having been appointed Hospital Steward U. S. Army, 
will report by letter to the commanding general Depart- 
ment of Calitornia for assignment to duty. 

By direction of the President, Major Alfred E. Lati- 
mer, Fourth Cavalry, is hereby relieved from duty at 
the Bishop Seabury Mission, Faribault, Minnesota, to 
take effect August 1, 1871, and will proceed to join his 
regiment. 

Superintendent Hugh Carey, National Cemetery at 
Yorktown, Virginia, is hereby granted leave of absence 
for ten days. 

Sergeant John J. McDermott, General Service U. 8S. 
Army, St. Louis Depot, Missouri, now on recruiting ser- 
vice at New York city, will be discharged the service of 
the United States upon the receipt of this order at the 
place where he may be serving. 

The following named enlisted men, belonging to the 
commands set opposite their respective names, and with 
which they are now serving, will be discharged the ser- 
vice of the United States upon the receipt of this order 
at the places where they may be serving: Private 
Francis Dante, Company D, Seventh Infantry; Second- 
class Private Michael Creed, Ordnance Detachment U. 
S. Army, Leavenworth Arsenal, Kansas ; Corporal John 
O. McClarren and Private Edgar Birdsall, General Ser- 
vice U. 8. Army, Newport Barracks, Kentucky. 

Captain Morris Schaff, Ordnance Department, is 
hereby granted leave of absence until December 31, 1871. 

The resignation of Captain Morris Schaff, Ordnance 
Department, has been accepted by the President, to take 
effect December 31, 1871. 

A board of examination having found Second Lieu- 
tenant James B. Sinclair, Sixteenth Infantry, incapaci- 
tated for active duty by reason of numerous wounds re- 
ceived in battle, and that at the battle of Bull Run, 
July 18, 1861, he was wounded while in the actual com- 
mand of a company of the Seventy-ninth Regiment 
New York Volunteers, the President directs that his 
name be placed upon the list of retired officers of that 
class in which the disability results from long and faith- 
ful service, or from wounds or injury received in the line 
of duty, in conformity with sections 16 and 17 of the 
act of August 3, 1861. In accordance with section 32 of 
the act of July 28, 1866, Lieutenant Sinclair is by diree- 
tion of the President, retired with the full rank of cap- 
tain. 

Private Thomas J. Atkins, Company A, Sixteenth In- 
fantry, now with his command, is hereby transferred to 
Company F, Seventh Cavalry. 








ARMY PERSONAL, 





GENERAL Hooker is still in Michigan, and his health 
is said to be greatly improved since he went there. 

GENERAL Rosecrans is in California, giving his whole 
energies to the great railroad undertaking on the Pacific 
coast. 


y A, Engineer Bat- 
8 


Hart G. Quinby, Fifth Infantry, by orders from Depart- 
ment of the Missouri, June 28. 

Tue Secretary of War, General Belknap, left Wash™ 
ington on Tuesday night, July 4, for the West, to be ab" 
sent several weeks. 

THE many friends of Major William B. Lane, U. 8. 
Army, will deeply sympathize with him in the loss of 
his little son Willie, who died at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, 
June 29, in his seventh year. 

Captain John S. Poland and First Lieutenant Daniel 
H. Murdock, Sixth Infantry, were detailed June 21 as 
members of the General Court-martial convened at Fort 
Gibson, C. N., June 14, 1871, for the trial of First 
Lieutenant William H. H. Crowell, Sixth Infantry. 

THE following officers reported at headquarters Mili- 
tary Division of the @acitic during the week ending 
June 27, 1871: First Lieutenant J. H. Hays, retired ; 
Second Lieutenant James F. Simpson, Third Cavalry ; 
Second Lieutenant E. H. Shelton, First Cavalry; Second 
Lieutenant Otto L. Hein, First Cavalry. 


SuRGEON J. F. Head, U. S. Army, medical director of 
the Department of Dakota, was ordered June 25 to Fort 
Ripley, Minnesota, for the purpose of inspecting the hos- 
pital department and reporting upon the general sanitary 
condition of that post. Upon completion of this duty, he 
will return and resume his duties at headquarters. 

FRANK J. CLARKE, hospital steward U.S, Army, died 
suddenly at San Antonio, Texas, on the morning of June 
17. His friends, who are unknown to his comrades, can 
obtain further information by addressing the Medical 
Director, Department of Texas, San Antonio, Texas; or 
Thomas B. Dick, P. O. box 45,San Antonio. 


A GENERAL Court-martial was appointed to convene 
at Elizabethtown, Kentucky, on the 19th ult. Detail for 
the court: Captain A. B. Cain, Fourth Infantry ; Cap- 
tain S. M. Robbins, Seventh Cavalry; First Lieutenant 
D. I. Ezekiel, Fourth Infantry; Second Lieutenant T. 
E. True, Fourth Infantry; Second Lieutenant F. M. 
Gibson, Fourth Cavalry. First Lieuteuant A. E. Smith, 
Seventh Cavalry, judge-advocate. 


A GENERAL Court-martial is appointed to meet at 
Fort Lyon, C. T., on the 10th of July. Detail for the 
court: Lieutenant-Colonel John R. Brooke, Third In- 
fantry; Captain James H. Gageby, Third Infantry; 
Captain Andrew 8S. Bennett, Fifth Infantry ; First Lieu- 
tenant Henry Romeyn, Fifth Infantry ; First Lieutenant 
Samuel W. Bonsall, Third Infantry ; Second Lieutenant 
John W. Hannay, Third Infantry. First Lieutenant 
E. A. Belger, Third Infantry, judge-advocate. 


A GENERAL Court-martial was appointed to meet at 
Fort Ellis, M. T., July 7. Detail for the court : Captain 
D. P. Hancock, Seventh Infantry; Captain Edward Bull, 
Second Cavalry; Captain Lewis ‘Thompson, Second 
Cavalry ; Captain G. L. Tyler, Second Cavalry ; Captain 
8. H. Norton, Second Cavalry ; Second Lieutenant G. H. 
Wright, Seventh Infantry; Second Lieutenant L. H. 
Jerome, Second Cavalry. First Lieutenant HF. UC. Gru- 
gan, Second Cavalry, judge-advocate. 


Uron the recommendation of the chief paymaster of 
the Department of Dakota, the following changes of 
stations of paymasters were made June 24: Major Rod- 
ney Smith, from Sioux City, lowa, to St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, to which station he will proceed without delay ; 
Major R. C. Walker, from St. Paul, Minnesota, to 
Helena, Montana Territory, to which place he will pro- 
ceed upon rendition of his accounts to the 30th instant, 
relieving Major G. W. Candee, who will then proceed to 
and take post at Sioux City, Iowa. 

UNDER authority from the Secretary of War, Captain 
Henry W. Janes, assistant quartermaster, is assigned to 
duty at Vancouver Depot, Washington Territory, by 
orders from headquarters Department of the Columbia, 
June 20, and in addition to the duties of depot quarter- 
master, will also perform those of depot commissary of 
subsistence, relieving First Lieutenant R. I. Eskridge, 
regimental quartermaster, Twenty-third Infantry, from 
all depot duties. For convenience of accountability, 
this change will take place on the 30th instant. 


A GENERAL Court-martial was appointed to meet at 
Fort Shaw, M. T., July 7. Detail for the court: Colonel 
John Gibbon, Seventh Infantry ; Captain H. B. Freeman, 
Seveath Infantry ; Captain T. 8S. Kirtland, Seventh In- 
fantry ; First Lieutenant G. N. Bomford, Seventh Infan- 
try; First Lieutenant William Quinton, Seventh Infan- 
try ; Second Lieutenant M. C. Sanbourne, Seventh In- 
fantry ; Second Lieutenant Daniel Robinson, Seventh 
Infantry; Second Lieutenant F. M. H. Kendricks, 
Seventh Infantry. Second Lieutenant A. H. Jackson, 
Seventh Infantry, judge-avocate. 

A STATEMENT having appeared in the Chicago Tribune, 
coming from its Washington correspondent, to the effect 
that Gerieral George H. Thomas was passed over by Gen- 
eral Sheridan when the iatter was made Lieutenant- 
General, Major-General Hartsuff, Adjutant-General of 
the Military Division of the Missouri, makes the follow- 
ing explanation in a card to the Tribune: “When 
General Grant vacated the office of General of the Army, 
and General Sherman succeeded him, the list of major- 
generals in order of rank was as follows: Halleck, 





GENERAL and ex-Governor Chamberlain, of Maine, is 
strongly pressed for the Presidency of Bowdoin College, 
and, if he will consent, will be elected unanimously. 

TuE Northwestern University, at Chicago, has con- 
ferred the degree of LL.D. upon Lieutenant-General 
Philip H. Sheridan. 

CapTaln L. C. Forsyth, assistant quartermaster U. S. 
Army, was ordered June 21 to report to the command- 
ing officer of Fort Ellis, M. T., for duty as post quarter- 
master. 

LEAVE of absence for thirty days was granted First 
Lieutenant John Hamilton, First Infantry, to take effect 
from July 6, by orders from headquarters Department of 

the Lakes, June 26. 


Meade, Sheridan, Thomas, Hancock. General Thomas 
was made a brigadier-general in the Regular Army be- 
fore General Sheridan, but when General Sheridan was 
promoted to be major-general for bis distinguished ser- 
vices in the Valley of the Shenandoah, ending with the 
battle of Cedar Creek, not a voice was raised againt the 
justice and propriety of his promotion, which was ac- 
companied by am autograph letter from President Lin- 
coln, thanking him for his great services to the country. 


services at the battle of Nashville, was made major- 
general, taking his place on the list next below General 
Sheridan. If, theretore, General Thomas had been made 
lieutenant-general, it would have been General Sheridan, 
in addition to Generals Meade and Halleck, who would 








_ LEAVE of absence for thirty days, on surgeon's certifi- 


cate of disability, was granted Second Lieutenant De 


Concho, Texas, June 17. 


Subsequently General Thomas, for his distinguished | T., 


Texas, to Fort Clark, Texas, 
uarters Ni 


COURTS-MARTIAL OF ENLISTED MEN. 


Recruir John Splitter, General Service, for forgery, in violas;, 
of Act of Congress March, 1863, to be dishonorably discharged, fortes 
all pay and allowances, and confined at hard labor in Penitentiary 
tor two years y 

Private William Walker, Battery K, Second Artillery, for gy, 
duct to the prejudice of good order and military discipline, nq in 
violation of the Seventh Article of War, to forfeit seven-eighthsiof hi, 
monthly pay for two months, confined at hard iabor_under guard jp 
the same period. : 

Private John Johnston, Signal Service Detachment, for conjys 
to the prejudice of good order and military discipline, to forteit s 
snenthily for two months. r 

Private Samuel Light, Signal Service Detachment, for theft ang 
absence without leave, to forfeit all pay and allowances, hard labo, 
for three months with ball and chain, and then drummed out of the 
service. 

Private William Bennett, Battery A, Fourth Artillery, for yigl. 
tion of the Forty-sixthArticle of War, to hard labor four months ayj 
to forfeit $10 monthly. 

Private Geo. Bradley, Battery A, Fourth Artillery, for conduct ty 
the prejudice of good order and discipline, to forfeit $10, accused hay. 
ing already suffered confinement. 

Private Daniel Flaccus, Battery L, Fourth Artillery, same charge 
to hard labor nine months, wearing twelve-pound ball, and forteat s)) 
monthly. 

Private Charles Weber, band Eighth Infantry, for absence with. 
out leave, to forfeit $10 per month for two months. 

Sergeant Thos. Carter, Company I, ‘T'weltth Infanty, for viol,. 
tion of the Fiftieth Article of War, reduced to the ranks, to fop. 
feit $10 monthly for four months. 

Musician Thomas A. Ahearn, Company,I, Twelfth Infantry, {oy 
drunkenness on duty, hard labor for six months, and torteit 310 of 
pay per month. d . 

Private Eli Hutchinson, Company I, Twelfth Infantry, for conduct 
to the prejudice of good order and discipline, hard flabor for three 
months, and to forfeit $5 monthly. 

Private Christopher ‘faylor, Troop K, First Cavalry, for violation 
of the Forty-fifth Article of War. The accused surmitted a plea iy 
bar of trial which was sustained by the court, and further proceed. 
ing im the case was stayed. The commandant of the Department of 
California, Brigadier-General Ord, disapproved of this action of the 
court and ordered that the accused be held in confinement for trial. 
Private Wm. Henry, Company I, Seventh Infantry, for forgery, 
to forfeit all pay and allowances due, head shaved and dishonorabjy 
discharged, and be} contined in the Minnesota State penitentiary for 
two years. ; 

Private Edward Levi, Campany E, Twentieth Infantry, for 
sleeping on post, to forfeit $10 monthly for six months, hard labor 
tor two months, ten days in each month solitary confinement. 
Private Thomas Maher, Company D, Twentieth Infantry, for con- 
duct prejudicial to good order and military discipline, to forfeit 315 
monthly tor two months, and bard labor for thirty days. 

Private George Keyes, Company E, Seventh Intantry, for violation 
of the Forty-fitth Article of War, to ninety days, hard labor at post 
of company. 

Private John Shevelin, Company H, Second Cavalry, for desertion, 
hard labor until expiration of term, ball and chain, to forfeit all pay 
and allowances, and dishonorable discharged. 

Private James Hill, Company L, Second Cavalry, for violation of 
the Forty-fifth Article of War, drunk on guard, hard labor under 
guard tor two months. 

Private John H. Moe, Company C, Twenty-Second Infantry, for 
violation of the Forty-sixth Article of War and desertion, dishonor- 
ably discharged, forfeit all pay and allowances, and hard labor at 
Fort Randall for one year. 

Private Joseph Williams, Company B, Twenty-second Infantry, 
for desertion, dishonorably discharged and drummed out of service 
with loss of all pay and allowances. Major-Gieneral Hancock, in re- 
viewing the case of l’rivate Williams, says that * the court showed a 
want of appreciation of its duties, and a lack of consistency in ap- 
plying to the case a different measure of punishment trom that 
adopted by it in cases of similar offences. The opinions of individual 
members of acourt are receivable only so far as they may be made 
the grounds for a recommendation to executive clemency, and are 
not properly given in explanation of any action of the court, for this 
might be considered a violation of their oaths not to disclose or dis- 
cover the vote or opinivu uf any particular member. Such explana- 
tion, if made at all, must be embodied in the proceedings of the 
court. But the reason assigned for imposing dishonorable discharge 
—besides having the appearance of an attempt to force upon the re- 
viewing authority a sentence which he might not approve, or might 
deem proper to mitigate—is one in considering which the court went 
beyond its appropriate sphere. The regulations prescribe the proper 
manner of determining the capacity of an enlisted man for future 
military duty, and it is not a subject which a court is authorized to 
take into consideration in determining the character or extent of 
punishment. Its duty is to affix an adequate puuishment for the 
otfence (see Benet, chapter XII.); after which the members may, if 
they believe that they have good reasons therefor, embody such rea- 
sons in a recommendation for executive clemency. The sentence 
imposed, in omitting to affix a term of confinement, is not. in accord- 
with those which either this or other courts in this department have 
heretofore imposed for the same offence. In fact, the punishment 
administered to this man amounts to nothing more serious than his 
condition was had he not been apprehended and tried.” 

Private Orlander J. Trowbridge, Company F, seventh Infantry, 
for desertion and theft, forfeit all pay and allowances, dishonorably 
discharged from the service, and contined two years in the State 
penitentiary at Stillwell, Min. 

Private Patrick Hickey, Company K, Second Infantry, for deser- 
tion, to forfeit all pay and allowances and be dishonorably dis- 
charged from the service after one year’s confinement at Fort 
Pulaski, Ga. ; 
Private Henry C. Stearns, Company K, Second Infantry, for vio- 
lation of the Thirty-eighth Article of War, to torfeit $1.50 per week 
for four months, and hard labor for same period under guard. 
Private Robert Graham, Company G, Second Infantry, for theft, 
dishonorably discharged with loss of all pay. 

Private John Graham, Company K, Second Infantry, for conduct 
prejudicial to good order and military discipline, confined in charge 
of guard for tive days. 

Private Samuel Johnson, for desertion, dishonorably discharged 
from the service with loss of all pay and allowances, after bemg 
confined at hard labor for one year at Fort Pulaski, Ga. 

Private Charles Putman, Company G, Third Artillery, for deser- 
tion, to make good the sum paid for his apprehension, to forfeit #10 
monthly, and suffer hard labor in charge of guard. ; 
Private James McCarthy, Company G, Second Artillery, for diso- 
bedience of orders and absence without leave, to forfeit $10. 

Private Daniel Callahan, Company G, Third ;Artillery, same a3 


ease, 
sf Private John Fox, Company G, Third Cavalry, for desertion, to 
forfeit ull pay and allowances and be dishonorably discharged trom 
the service after two years’ continementat Fort Pulaska, Ga. 
Private William Walsh, Company K, Second Infantry, for viola- 
tion of Forty-fifth and Fiftieth Articles of War, drunkenness, ‘ete., 
hard labor under guard tor three months, and to forfeit 310 jper 
month during same period. 
Private William Simms, for desertion, to forfeit all pay and allow- 
ances, be dishonorably discharged after continement for two years 
at Fort Pulaski, Ga. 








CHANGES OF STATIONS. 


Tue followingjis a list of the changes of stations of troops re- 
ported at the War Department since last report: 
Company C, Fourth Cavalry, from Fort McIntosh, Texas, to 
San Antonio, Texas, May 30. 

Company C, Seventh Cavalry, from Chester, 8. C., to Ruther- 
fordton, N. C., June 23. Ordered. 
Company B, Ninth Cavalry, from Fort Quitman, Texas, to Fort 
Griffin, Texas, June 17. Ordered. . 
Company C, Ninth Cavalry, from Fort Davis, Texas, to Fort 
Ordered. 
Company G, Ninth Cavalry, from Fort Clark, Texas, to Fort 


Griffin, Texas, June 17. Ordered 


any E, Twenty-third Infantry, from Fort Vancouver, W. 
foit Lapwai, Idaho, June 15. Ordered. : 

Company H, Mt em Infantry, from Fort Boise, Idaho, to 
Fort Vancouver, W. T., June lo. Ordered. é. 
Companies C and I, Twenty-fourth Infantry, from Fort Clark, 


Com 
to 


Texas, to Fort McKavett, Texas, June 17. Ordered 


Companies C and H, Twenty-fifth Infantry, from Fort McKavett, 
une 17. Ordered. 





have been passed over.” 


ineteenth Infantry, from Jackson Barracks, La, 
Ordered. 


H 
to Baton Rouge, La., June 17, 
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Companies A, I, and K, Nineteenth Infantry, from Fort Jackson, 
La., to Baton Rouge, La., June 17. Ordered. 

Company A, Fourth Artillery, from Shelby, N. C.,to Ruther- 
fordton, N. C., June 26. 





VISITORS TO THE MILITARY ACADEMY. 


TE report of the Board of Visitors to the Military 
Academy for 1871 has been presented to the Secretary of 
War, and a synopsis of it published. There seems to 
have been considerable difference of opinion among the 
members of the Board, and but four members have signed 
the report without qualification. They report that the 
candidates for admission to the Academy were first ex~ 
amined, this being a change from the previous practice. 
Out of ninety examined ten were rejected for physical 
disability and twenty-two for defectiveness of scholarship. 
In regard to the examination of the cadets which followed, 
they report that the acquirements of the young gentlemen 
in each of the classes in their respective studies, so far 
as the Board had opportunity to judge of them, were 
generally commendable. The military exercises elicited 
their warm commendation, and a special paragraph is de- 
voted to a description of the graduation ceremonies held 
at the chapel June 12, the awards of diplomas by Gen- 
eral Meade in the presence of the President, the Board, 
visitors, the military and academic staff and others, the 
address of Senator Carpenter, and the singing of the 
usual parting hymn. In regard to the religious exercises, 
they report that physical infirmities of the chaplain per- 
manently disabling him for duty, his place during the 
past few years has been supplied by such clergymen as 
could be procured from time to time. These services 
were conducted by the President of the Board on two 
successive Sabbaths. A second service is held in the af- 
ternoon, the attendance on which is entirely voluntary. 
They recommend that the office of chaplain be made 
distinct, that the term of incumbency be limited to four 
years, and that as far as practicable the religious denom- 
inations be represented in rotation. 

With regard to the method of teaching in all the dif- 
ferent departments, they express the most unqualified 
approbation. The process of imparting a knowledge of 
the subject under discussion seems skilfully chosen to 
reach the highest intelligence and culture, not so much 
by crowding the mind with the mere material of learn- 
ing as by training it to clear and consecutive thinking, 
or in other words teaching the art of study. In ref- 
erence to the subjects pursued and the relative time de- 
voted, the Board suggest that an important change is 
imperatively demanded. In fact, considering the ad- 
vanced conditions of science and civilization at the pres- 
ent day, it is in the opinion of the Board absolutely in- 
dispensable to the future greatness of the institution. 
The four years of the academic course, as found by uni- 
versal experience, constitutes the maximum of time 
proper to be spent in the acquirement of a fundamental 
education, whether in the science of arms or in the lib- 
eral professions of civil life. Those studies which are 
essential to a military training, with those which are 
more closely akin to them, especially in view of the great 
expansion and minute accuracy of modern investigation, 
must of necessity consume the whole period of the aca- 
demic curriculum. It has consequently been found that 
a number of the most important branches, particularly 
those of elocution, English literature, belles lettres, and 
ethics, have been thrust aside simply for want of time. 

The Board expresses the conviction that, in view of 
the increasing intimacy of our country with Spanish- 
speaking populations, the necessity of a knowledge of 
this language is not sufficiently understood. When it 
is remembered that Spanish is spoken by 45,000,000 
people, more than half of whom compose nations in our 
own hemisphere, and are annually coming into close con- 
nection with us; when it is apparent that every year is 
extending and complicating our commercial and civil re- 
lations; when we consider the influence of future diplo- 
matic intercourse, and even the possibility of military 
operations, we can scarcely overestimate the value of this 
study to the young men of the Academy. While, there- 
fore, the Board urges attention to other modern languages, 
as French and German, as far as may be practicable, 
they deem it indispensable that Spanish be not only re- 
tained but made more prominent, They recommend that 
a preparatory course of at least one year be established, 
and, in view of the number of annual rejections, that the 
minimum of age of admission to the Academy be fixed 
at eighteen years; that the method and standard of ad- 
inission to the preparatory course be the same as it now 
is for the Academy ; that at the end of this course an ex- 
amination in the studies of the preparatory year be held, 
and that no person who cannot pass the test ot such exami- 
nation be admitted to the Academy. The appointment of 
a professor of ethics and belles lettres to be selected from 
civil life, is recommended. A high compliment is paid to 
the academic board, and, in alluding to the time for the 
retirement of certain professors, they express the convic- 
tion that the time has arrived when the professors of 
ethics and law, of engineering and drawing be retired, 
and that the Government should afford ample provisions 
for their comfort in their retirement, to which they are 
entitled by so long a life of active and distinguished 
public service. They recommend the abolition of the 
professorship of drawing, and that hereafter this study 
be included in the department of engineering, and be re- 

stricted to mathematical drawing. 

_ Particular attention was given by the Board to the 
library, apparatus, and observatory, the inspection of 
buildings, state of the grounds, fiscal affairs, police dis- 
cipline, ete., concerning all of which the remarks are 
generally favorable. Recommendations for repairs in 
certain instances and increased accommodations apd in- 
struments for experiment and study are made. Con- 
cerning the administration of the Academy and its sev- 
eral departments, the Board notes the evidences of a wise 
aud competent supervision over all that concerns the 
welfare of that community ; and in view of the arduous 
and complicated labors of his position, the Board fully 
accord the tribute of approbation to an officer who, hav- 
ing for several years sustained the burdens of his admin- 





istration with so much ardor and success, is about to be 
transferred to another post. 

But the most important recommendation is in the 

matter of discipline. The Board, feeling the importance 
of a high state of discipline to the efficiency of the 
Academy to accomplish the purpose for which it is 
maintained, earnestly recommends a return to the 
stricter kind of discipline which was administered years 
ago. An army must be governed by different methods 
and upon different principles from a civil society; and 
to an army and to every military establishment disci- 
pline is a necessity. With a view to this end, in the 
opinion of the Board, the superintendent and command- 
ant of the cadets should always be officers of high rank, 
who by their age and military distinction can command 
not only the respect but implicit obedience of cadets. In 
connection with the subject of discipline reference is 
made to the rigorous discipline of West Point twenty- 
five years ago, when officers and cadets stood in relation 
to each other as officers and soldiers at any military post ; 
when cadets only visited officers’ quarters Saturday af- 
ternoons, and seldom then because of the distance main- 
tained by the superiors. All this, it is stated, had a 
tendency to put the sons of the rich and poor men on a 
common footing. The present condition of affairs, re- 
sulting from the great influx of fashionable life at the 
post, is commented upon among other things, as causing 
a relaxation of the rules and former rigors of the Acad- 
emy. The subject of discipline, it is thought, will be 
fully ecnsidered in the report to Congress which will be 
made by the members of the Board appointed by the 
Vice-President and Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives.. The usual recommendations concerning the ne- 
cessity of proper appropriations for the present necessi- 
ties of the national military school are made. It re- 
mains only for the Board of Visitors of 1871, in taking 
leave of the subject of their investigations, to avow the 
sentiment of heartfelt pride which, upon the whole view 
of the case, they experience in regard to this great na- 
tional military school. When we reflect on its historic 
associations, on the number of its illustrious sons who 
have gone out to adorn every department of human en- 
terprise as well as to defend the country in times of peril ; 
when we see the great benefits thus conferred upon so 
many youth of the republic and the necessity for the con- 
tinuance of such an institution, not only for maintaining 
the national defence, but also for upholding the high 
standard of scientific attainments, there can be no ques- 
tion among the candid and patriotic as to the feasibility 
and duty of giving it prompt and generous support. It 
must, indeed, expect to encounter the criticism and op- 
position of its enemies, and if these be wisely improved 
they may be overruled for the still higher ground to 
which it is now reaching forward. 
The signatures are A. G. Edwards, of Missouri; J. 
N. Johnson, of Nevada; J. J. Woods, of Kansas; M. 
H. Carpenter, of Wisconsin; B. Sunderland, President 
of the Board ; William Miller, of Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 
with the exception of the article on discipline; William 
Aiken, of South Carolina, with the exception of the 
article on discipline, and also on the retirement of pro- 
tessors. 








TuE following is the official report of Sergeant Jobn 
Mott, of Company F, Third Cavalry, who was in com- 
pany with Lieutenant H. B. Cushing, of that command, 
when he was killed by the Indians: 


Camp Troop F, Tutrp CAvVALRy, 
in THE FieLD, NEAR Tucson, A. T., May 20, 1871. 
Captain Alexander Moore, Third Cavalry, commanding Troop F. 


Captain : In accordance with Special Orders No. 5, dated 
headquarters Troop F, Third Cavalry, in the field, near 
Tuesen, Arizona Territory, April 26, 1871, Lieutenant H. B. 
Cushing left this place April 27, 1871, with one sergeant 
(myself), one citizen, Packer, and sixteen privates, for the 
purpose of scouting the Sonorita and Sunta Cruz valleys, 
and that portion of the country bordering on the Sonorita 
lines. Marching in a southeast direction, arrived at Cienega 
Ranch, Arizona Territory, at 5p. mM. of the sane day; on 
the morning of April 28 left camp at Cienega Ranch, and 
marching due south, arrived at Camp Crittenden, Arizona 
Territory, at4 Pp. m. 

April 29, laid over to recruit the animals, having marched 
sixty-five miles in the two preceding days. 

April 30, left Camp Crittenden, Arizona Territory, and 
marching southeast, arrived at Portero, Arizona Territory. 

May 1, left camp a 5 a.m. Mr. Kitchen (proprietor of 
Kitchen’s Ranch, Portero) volunteered to guide the party 
through that range of mountains lying between the Sonorita 
and Santa Cruz valleys. At 3p m. Mr. Kitchen, having 
concluded to return home, parted with Lieutenant Cushing. 
About an hour after Mr. Kitchen had left, Lieutenant Cush- 
ing and myself noticed that the grass was being set on fire, 
and concluded it was done by Indians as a signal to their 
fellows in the mountains; but I have since learned that 
when about two miles from the command Mr. Kitchén saw 
some thirty or more Indians on our trail, and burned the 
graxs to warn us. Continuing our line of march along the 
Sonorita, and rounding the southwest point of Santa Cruz 
mountains, camped at Santa Cruz, Mexico, arriving there at 
llr. M. Lieutenant Cushing, learning from the command- 
ant at Santa Cruz that there were Indians on the Guachuca 
mountains, determined to go there. 

May 2, left camp, marching northeast; camped at the 
Cienega Guachuca mountains at 3 P. M. 

May 3, left camp at Cienega, marching due north, and at 
3 p. M. camped in a canyon on the east side of Guachuca 
mountains and discovered fresh moccasin tracks, clearly in- 
dicating the presence of Indians. 

May 4, left camp, marching over a broken and rough 
country ; camped in Canyon Alisos; grass very scarce, owing 
to the country around having been burning for several days. 

May 5, left camp at 7 A. M., marching northwest; arrived 
at old Cxump Wallen, A. T., at which place Lieutenant 
Cushing intended to camp, but finding the grass all burned 
off and still burning, concluded to march to Bear Springs, 
Whetstone mountains. About two miles north of Wallen 
struck a trail (one squaw and pony track) going toward the 
spring; the lieutenant directed me to take three men and 
follow the track, while he followed the main trail with the 
detachment. 





I followed the track about three-fourths of a mile, until it 


entered a canyon, which was simply a deep arroya. Seeing 
that the squawin walking along the sand had taken great 
pains to make a clear print of her foot at each step, and 
that she even avoided all stones and rocks in order to do 
this more effectually, I became convinced that we were be— 
ing led into a trap, and determined to leave the canyon. 
Scarcely had I reached the top of the left wall when I 
found my suspicions had been correct, as a party of Indians, 
about fifteen in number, were hid in a side canyon joining the 
one I had just left, and would have intercepted my retreat 
had I continued following the track. Being at the time well 
posted, [thought I could with two men hold them in check, 
while the third man went off to signal Lieutenant Cushing 
back; as we dismounted to be ready for them, I saw a sec- 
ond and much larger party on my left running toward my 
rear. I then deemed it advisable to fall back ; and while in 
the act of mounting, the Indians fired a volley, disabling the 
horse of Private (Green and severely wounding Private 
Pierce; these men started on foot for the rear, closely fol- 
lowed by the enemy, who ran so close on Green as to snatch 
his hat from his head. The third man, who had signalled 
Lieutenant Cushing, looking back, saw how matters stood 
and fired into the Indians, who no doubt thought that the 
main body had come up, as they paused, giving us time to 
escape. 

The front line of the Apaches (they advanced in two lines), 
having fired off their rifles, did not stop to reload, but kept 
following us, thinking to capture us alive; they could easily 
have killed us, being all around us with breech-loaders and 
revolvers. Some of the Indians in the second line kept up a 
brisk but a harmless fire. 

Lieutenant Cushing now coming up, having with him Mr. 
Simpson (a citizen friend) and Private Chapman, I stated to 
the lieutenant that I thought the Indians would capture 
Green if we did not go to his assistance, but he managed to 
escape by himself. Moving up at once, we attacked them, 
the rest of the men coming up now (we had about eleven 
men in line), when a brisk fight ensued in which we succeed- 
ed in driving the Indians to the hills, they leaving at this 
point five dead in our hands. We had three horses killed. 
Sending back three men to the pack-train, Lieutenant 
Cushing gave the command “Forward.” I seeing the disad— 
vantage as we stood, advancing over open ground to attack 
an enemy under cover, outnumbering us fifteen to one, said 
to the lieutenant, ‘‘ Lieutenant, do you think it prudent to 
go further?’’ Mr. Simpson, a gentleman of much experi- 
ence, also counselled him to return; but the lieutenant 
seemed to think that the iadians were completely routed. 
Counting our party, he said, ‘‘Eight—that ought to he 
enough ;’’ that was the lieutenant, Mr. Simpson, myself, 
and five privates. We had advanced about twenty yards 
when the Indians opened fire, striking Mr. Simpson in the 
face, the ball passing out back of the head. ‘The lieutenant 
sent one man to help him out, thus reducing our number to 
six. The Indians, seeing our party so small, rushed down 
from all sides. It seemed as if every rock and bush became 
an Indian. I was at the time about five yards in advance of 
Lieutenant Cushing, and hearing the words ‘‘ Sergeant, ser- 
geant, take me out, take me out,”’ turned and saw Lieutenant 
Cushing, face toward the horses, clasp his hands across his 
breast and fall to the ground. Calling to Fichter to assist me, 
I seized the lieutenant by theright arm, Fichter taking the 
left, and started for the rear, followed by Green, who I no- 
ticed was very lame. The other two men started to get out 
the horses. 

We carried the lieutenant about ten or twelve paces, 
when he was again shot through the head and fell dead in 
our arms; we continued to drag the body until we caught 
up with Yount and Mr. Simpson, when the latter was again 
shot through the body, killing him Instantly. Looking be~ 
hind me, I saw the enemy within thirty or forty yards of me, 
firing as be advanced. Dropping the body of Lieutenant 
Cushing, Fichter and myself turned to sell our lives as dearly 
as possible, causing the Indians to pause, thus enabling 
Privates Green and Yount to mount. Acting Corporal Kil- 
martin now opened fire with his party, thus enabling Fichter 
and myself to mount; but scarcely had we done so when 
both horses were shot, two balls stiiking Fichter’s horse in 
the flank, a third mine in the fore leg, and a fourth killing 
Private Green. Immediately mounting Lieutenant Chsh- 
ing’s horse, I detached part of my command (now reduced to 
fourteen effective men) to ‘move out with the pack-train, I 
keeping the remainder with me to cover the retreat. Then 
commenced a running fight for about a mile, until, finding I 
had drawn the enemy from under cover, I halted to offer 
him battle (hoping I could flank him and recover the 
bodies). He halted also, but declined the gage, evidently 
having had enough of that kind of fighting, preferring to cut 
off and ambush me on the trail to Crittenden, which passed 
the foot-hills within one and one-half miles of his position. 
I, having to go aronnd the mountains, could strike it in about 
four miles. Seeing through their design, I crossed the Rio 
Barbacoma, four miles above old Camp Wallen, and con- 
tinued my retreat over the mesas, thus placing the swampy 
head of the Barbacoma and a half mile of ground between 
me and the place of ambush and the trail. I had scarcely 
arrived opposite this place when the Indians uttered yells of 
savage rage and disappointment, but were powerless to molest 
me. It was becoming dark, or about 7 p.m.; I continued 
my route to Camp Crittenden, at which place I arrived 
about 1 A. mw. on the 6th of May. Four of the pack-mules, 
being very weak and poor, owing to the scarcity of grass (the 
country along our route having been burned off by Indians), 
I had to abandon in my retreat. I succeeded, however, in 
carrying off Lieutenant Cushing’s pistols and Mr. Simpson’s 

nry rifle. P 4 
"en Indians were well handled by their chief, a thick, 
heavy-set man, who never dismounted from & small brown 
horse during the fight. They were not noisy or boisterous 
as Indians generally are, but paid great attention to their 
chief, whose designs I could guess at as he delivered his in~ 
uctions by gestures. 
“7 believe toa stating the truth when I set down the num- 
ber of the enemy killed at thirteen ; it may be more, but that 
number was seen to fall. : 

Our casualties were Lieutenant Cushing, Mr. Simpson, and 
Private Green killed, and Private Pierce wounded. 

I had four horses killed and two wounded. The men all 
behaved well, and especially Privates Kilmartin, Fichter, 
Yount, and Miller. f 

Distance marched on scout, 240 miles. : 

Having submitted the foregoing report for your considera- 
tion, I am, Captain, very respectfully your obedient servant, 

Joun Mort, Sergeant Troop F, Third Cavalry. 








TuE United States oe Supply arrived at New 
York on the 5th, having delivered her cargo of pro~ 
visions sent out three months ago for sufferers in France, 
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THE NAVY. — 


The Editor invites for this department of the Journat all facts 
of interest to the Navy, especially such as relate to the movements 
of officers or vessels. 








VARIOUS NAVAL MATTERS. 


ComMoporRE Pennock of the Portsmouth (N. H.) 
Navy-yard gave a complimentary levee at bis residence 
Monday evening, June 26, to the officers and passengers 
of the United States steamer Tallapoosa, including Sen- 
ator Morrill of Maine. The Zallapoosa sailed for Boston 
at midnight. 

Tne Imperial Russian steam corvette Vsadnick, Cap- 
tain Mikhayloff, leit New York harbor June 29 for 
Cronstadt, via Plymouth, Copenhagen, and Kiel. Previ- 
ous to her departure, a number of the officers stationed 
at the Brooklyn Navy-yard called upon Captain Mi- 
khayloff aboard of his vessel. A collation was served in 
the cabin, farewell speeches were made, and assurances 
of a lasting friendship were interchanged. Steaming 
down the bay, the Vsadnick saluted the ensign of the 
Imperial Leyation flying in front of M. Catacazy’s resi- 
dence on Clifton Heights, Staten Island, and was greeted 
by a party of ladies and gentlemen assembled on the es- 
planade to wave them a bon voyage. A Government 
steamer accompanied the Vsadnick as far as Sandy Hook, 
and, after saluting the Russian flag, parted compan 
and returned to the city. The two officers of the vessel 
who were under treatment at the Brooklyn naval hos- 
pital remained behind. 

Tue steamer Polaris left the Brooklyn Navy-yard 
about seven o’clock on the evening of June 29. She will 
proceed directly to St. Johns, Newfoundland, and thence 
to Drisco, a Danish settlement on the coast of Labrador, 
whence she will sail to her wintering ground, wherever 
that may be found. The last stores and instruments 
were placed on board early the day before. About 12:20 
the Government tug Rocket steamed into the Wallabout 
channel and took aline from the Polaris. The leave- 
takings were hastily concluded between the sailors and 
their wives and friends; the hawser was cast off from 
the pier, and the Polaris swung slowly out into the 
stream in tow of the propeller. She was then conducted 
to the buoy at the entrance of the Navy-yard, near the 
receiving ship Vermont, where Captain Chandler, in the 
Rocket, took formal leave, and was thrice saluted by the 
dipping of the colors at the peak of the Polaris. At 
one, Captain Chandler went aboard again in a small 
boat, and the /olaris, casting loose from the buoy, pro- 
ceeded up the East river to settle her cargo and test her 
engines. In the evening the Polaris headed up the 
East river for Hell Gate. 

A CORRESPONDENT writing from Callao, Peru, June 
9, 1871, says: “There are at present lying in this har- 
bor four vessels bearing the American flag, viz.: Ossipee, 
Commodore McDougal’s flagship, St. Mary’s, Onward, 


and California, which latter vessel arrived to-day. To- mW 


day has been quite exciting, owing to a race of over nine 
miles (near enough to call it ten) between the St. Mary’s 
second whale boat, fourteen oars, and Ossipee’s second 
cutter, fourteen oars, for a purse of $800. The St. 
Mary's whale boat took the lead at about a quarter of a 
mile from the starting place, pulling forty-four strokes 
per minute, and led all of the way, turning the stake 
boat twelve seconds ahead; and then steadily increased 
the gap, arriving home in one hour and eight minutes, 
still pulling forty-four strokes per minute, winning the 
race by two minutes and ten seconds; and the crew 
were apparently as fresh as when they started. It was 
generally remarked that they were the finest crew of 
men ever seen in a boat. I forgot to mention that when 
the whale boat was within a quarter of a mile of home, 
the two bow oarsmen tossed oars and set a white flag 
with “Shoo Fly” printed in large letters upon it, which 
caused considerable amusement for all. The St. Mary's 
sails to-morrow for a cruise among the South Sea islands, 
visiting about twelve of the groups, locating an island 
in the Phoenix group, and arriving at Sydney, Australia, 


in October, and will then go to Melbourne and Auckland, - 


New Zealand, returning to Talcahuano. The California 
will fill up with coal and stores and proceed to San 
Francisco. The Ossipee, 1 understand, intends to remain 
here until September, when Commodore McDougal is to 
be relieved.” 

A FRIEND of Lieutenant McKee, who fell in the 
charge upon the Corean forts as his father fell in the at- 
tack at Buena Vista, sends us the following tribute to 
him which appears in a Kentucky paper: “The des- 

tches of yesterday from Admiral Rodgers, in Corea, 
Tonught to us the sad intelligence of the death of Lieu- 
tenant McKee, ‘ who was the first one to enter the forts.’ 
The terrible conviction forces itself upon us that Hugh 
MoKee, in the bright joyousness of youth, has fallen a vic- 
tim to his own dashing and reckless courage. The blood 
of his father stained the field of Buena Vista, and poor 
Hugh lies stark and cold in the Corean fort. The glud 
promise of his life is over, but he died as became his 
name and race in the hour of victory, with a light in 
his eye no pain could quench, a courage in his heart that 
death itself could not appal. A gallant gentleman, as 
courteous as he was brave, he fell as such men love to 
die in the fierce rapture of the strife, with the shout of 
victory ringing in their ears. And yet poor Hugh—so 
young, so full of hope and manly courage—and the tears 
which wet the cheeks of so many of his friends are no 
stain upon their mauhood, for a knightlier gentleman 
never went joyously to his death. The agony of grief 
which must wring the heart of a widowed mother in the 
utter desolation of his loss is to sacred even for our sym- 
pathy. But father and son, husband and child, fell alike 
as heroes fall, and the crushing bereavement in their 
loss is lightened by the consolation that they died as 
honor dies, ‘sans peur et sans reproche’” <A corre- 
spondent of the JouRNAL, “R. C. D.,” adds the 


following: Despatches received by the Navy Department 
from Rear-Admiral Rodgers, commander-in-chief of the 
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the incidents of his recent 
on the stronghold of the 
Coreans at King-ki-tao, the death of Lieutenant Hugh 


Asiatic fleet, announce amo’ 
brilliant and successful attac 


W. McKee of the Navy. This young and promising offi- 
cer, well known in the service for his gallant and chival- 
ric character, has, by a somewhat remarkable coincidence, 
met with the same sad but glorious fate as his father, 
Colonel William R. McKee of Kentucky, who was killed 
at the battle of Buena Vista, while leading a charge 
of his regiment against the enemy. The friends of 
Lieutenant McKee are not surprised to learn that he 
was the first inside the citadel, for he was ever conspic- 
uous for his daring courage and contempt of danger. 
He perished nobly, “where the death shots thickliest 
showered,” in the very front of the battle, and fell in 
the place of honor, pierced by bullets and a spear. 
His death, which will be mourned by many warm 
and admiring friends, has shed new splendor on a name 
and family already illustrious for brave and heroic 
deeds. Honor to his memory and peace to his ashes! 
Another writer says: ‘“ Lieutenant McKee was the 
youngest son of Colonel William McKee, who fell in the 
memorable charge under Colonel May at Buena Vista, 
during the Mexican war. The death of the gallant colo- 
nel left fatherless his two sons, George and Hugh, both 
of whom were adopted by the Government, the former 
having been sent to West Point, the latter to the Naval 
School at Annapolis. Lieutenant Hugh McKee of the 
Navy was regarded as one of the most promising young 
men in the service. He was among the chosen crew that 


Y | sailed the vessel which carried Assistant Secretary Fox 


on his visit to St. Petersburg, and on the return of that 
expedition was assigned to the United States steamer 
Michigan, on Lake Erie. This was in June, 1869. Dur- 
ing the few months of his service on the Michigan, Lieu- 
tenant McKee made many warm friends, who will feel 
deeply the loss that his family and the Government have 
sustained in his death. He was then attached to the 
steamer Colorado, flagship of the Asiatic Squadron, and 
died, as he had often expressed a wish to die, at the head 
of a storming column. He leaves a mother at Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, and the brother already referred to, who 
is now a major in the United States Army, and stationed 
at St. Louis.” 








NAVY GAZETTE. 


REGULAR NAVAL SERVICE. 


ORDERED. 


June 29.—Second Assistant Engineer Wm, Rowbotham, to tha 
Monocacy, Asiatic Fleet. 

June 30,—First Assistant Engineer Albert Aston and Second 
Assistant Engineer Herschel Main, to duty in the Bureau of Steam 
-— ym ¢ R 

JvuLy 1.—Midshipmen Frank Guertin, Christopher Bruns, Sam- 
uel Seabury, Walter S. French, Albert A. Crandall, John E. Roller, 
James C. Cresap, and 8. A. Sanderson, and Acting Sailmaker Ed- 
win L. Wade, to the Wachusett. 

First Assistant Engineers A. V. Fraser and Edward A. Magee, 
to the Navy-yard, New York. 

JuLy 3.—Master A. Marix, to the Naval Observatory, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Gunner Samuel D. Hines, to the Naval Station, Mound City, 


DETACHED. 


Jone 28.—Lieutenant-Commander Edwin H. Miller, from the 
receiving ship New Hampshire, and placed on sick leave. 

Paymaster James Hoy, Jr., as storekeeper of the Naval Acade- 
my — ordered as storekeeper of the Kuropean Fleet at Ville 

ranche. 

Assistant Paymaster 8. D. Hurlbut, as storekeeper at Ville 
Franche, ordered home and settle accounts. 

Professor Henry H. Lockwood, from the Navyal.Academy, and 
ordered to the Naval Observatory. 

First Assistant Engineer John Bothwick, from the Naval Acade- 
my, and ordered to the Michigan. 

June 29.—First Assistant Engineer Frederick G. McKean, from 
the — of Steam Engineering, and ordered to the Ashuelot, Asi- 
atic Fleet. 

First Assistant Engineer Wm. 8, Smith, from the Navy-yard, 
Norfolk, Va., and ordered to the Monocacy, Asiatic Fleet. 

Second Assistant Engineer Jabez Bu , from League Island, 
Pa., and ordered to the Ashuelot, Asiatic Fleet. 

Boatswain John Hall, from the Navy-yard, Boston, and ordered 
to the Congress. 

Boatswain Wm. G. Tompkins, from the Congress, and placed on 
waiting orders, 

JuxE 30.—Master Frederick Sin 
to ordnance duty at the Navy-yard, Washington, D. 

Master Thomas N. Lee, from the Nipsic, and ordered to return 


ome. 
Assistant 8 m P. P. Bielby, from the Navy-yard, Washing- 
ton, and ordered to the Naval Hospital, Philadelphia. 

Assistant Surgeon A. F. Magruder, from the Naval Hospital, 
Philadelphia, and ordered to the Navy-yard, Washington. 

Juty 1.—Naval Constructor Wm. L. Hanscom, from the Navy- 
yard, Mare Island, Cal., and ordered to the Navy-yard, Boston. 

Naval Constructor Samuel H. Pook, from the Navy-yard, Bos- 
ton, and ordered to the Navy-yard, Mare Island, Cal. 


r, from signal duty, and ordered 
Cc. 





LIST OF DEATHS 


In the Navy of the United States, which have been reported to the 
Chief of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery for the week ending 
July 1, 1871: 

George 8. Blake, commodore, June 24, near Boston, Mass. 

John L. Staples, gunner, June 25, Washington city. 

T. D. Wendell, mate, June 22, Naval Station, Mound City, Ill. 

Joseph Poole, quartermaster, October 17, 1870, U. S. steamer 
Nyack, at British Hospital, Callao. 








CHANGES IN THE MARINE CORPS,’ 


Tue following are the changes in the officers of the Marine Corps 
since last memoranda, viz. : 

Second Lieutenant Samuel H, Gibson, U. S. Marine Corps.—De- 
tached J 29, 1871, from Washington, D. C., Marine Barracks, 
and ordered to duty at Marine Barracks, Philadelphia, Pa. 

First Lieutenant Edward C. Saltmarsh, U. S. Marine Corps.—Re- 
signation accepted on the Ist inst. 

Second Lieutenant John D. Smyser, U. S. Marine Corps.—On July 
3, granted leave of absence for thirty days from date. 








SECRETARY Robeson delivered an oration at the dedi- 
cation of a soldiers’ monument in Morristown, N. J., on 
the 4th of July. The monument was presented by the 
Board of Chosen Freeholders to the county. It is lo- 
cated in the Park, the site of the old Revolutionary bat- 
tle ground. The monument, which is built of Quincy 
granite, cost $15,000. One of the features of the pro- 
cession was a white horse, ridden by Captain Bunting, 
and named Fair Oaks, from the fact of its having been 
on that bloody field. It was presented to General 
Thomas Francis Meagher by the ladies of New York. 


Jury 8, 1871. 


FOREIGN MILITARY AND NAVAL ITEMS. 


MaJor-GENERAL Walker, of the British army, who 
accompanied as military attaché the Crown Prince’s 
army during part of the war, was refused permission to 
be present at the grand celebration of its triumphs in 
Berlin. , 

THE ratifications of the Treaty'§of Washington 
which was signed here by the United States and British 
Commissioners on the 8th of May last, were exchanged 
at London on the 17th ultimo, the anniversary of the 
battle of Bunker Hill. The treaty was proclaimed 
July 4, the anniversary of American independence. 

M. CoRNELIS DE WITT, M. Guizot’s son-in-law, in a 
report to the French National Assembly on the necessity 
of reorganizing the army, makes these two significant 
remarks: ‘“ An army,” he says, “is not only an instru- 
ment of combat, but it can become a powerful instrument 
of moralization or demoralization, of order or disorder, 
of ruin or prosperity.” In speaking of the state of the 
late army, he adds: “ Habits of carelessness and in- 
difference had penetrated into its ranks. The officers 
took no pains to instruct themselves ; the soldiers were 
not accustomed to obey. Everywhere there was a kind 
of moral relaxation which it is necessary to put an 
end to.” . 

ONE hundred thousand French troops were reviewed 
on the race course of Longchamps in the Bois de Bou- 
logne on the 29th of June. The Orleans princes were 
present incognito. Marshal MacMahon, accompanied by 
a brilliant escort of staff officers, was in immediate com- 
mand of the army, the troops displaying great enthusi- 
asm. On passing where President Thiers stood they 
cheered him repeatedly. The review was, from begin- 
ning to end,a grand success. The enthusiasm of the 
people was scarcely less than that of the troops, and as 
each brigade marched past them they cheered it heartily. 
At the close of the review, military medals were con- 
ferred on Generals Vinoy and L’Admirault, and a large 
number of promotions in the Legion of Honor was an- 
nounced. 


_ Count de Chambord, the Bourbon aspirant to the 
throne of France, in a letter to M. de Carayon le Tous, 
says of Marshal MacMahon: “ Providence owed a re- 
compense to the man who represents military honor so 
completely in France. A few weeks were sufficient for 
MacMahon to reconstitute an army worthy of himself 
and of the great cause he was about to serve. He suc- 
ceeded in instilling into his troops that coolness, impet- 
uosity, energy, and sense of duty which could alone fur- 
nish the means of avenging civilization and saving 
France. I have read with great interest the clear re- 
citalyyou have given me of the marshal’s plans, ably 
combined and faithfully executed, and which permitted 
him, by the aid of turning movements, to avoid the 
attack of the most formidable barricades, and thus to 
spare the valuable lives of our soldiers. I knew per- 
fectly well what might be expected from the illustrious 
marshal and the brave generals under his orders.” 


Tue London Spectator refers to the Parliamentary de- 
bate on the seamen of the British navy, to which an Eng- 
lish correspondent refers at leugth, says: ‘The Admi- 
ralty, it seems to be allowed on all hands, has succeeded 
in an experiment quite unique in our official history, 
and capable of almost indefinite extension. It was dis- 
cévered in 1859 that the supply of ‘blue-jackets,’ that 
is, of thoroughly skilled seamen willing to enter the 
Queen’s service, was falling short, and the Admiralty 
resolved to try an experiment ; to take boys very young, 
to train them very thoroughly in schools of its own, and 
to exact from them in return continuous service from 
eighteen to twenty-eight, when they are dismissed to 
ordinary life. The idea succeeded. Boys are a drug in 
the British market; heaps of boys were found to be pro- 
curable; they were'well trained, well taught, well fed, 
and they made admirable sailors. All the critics of the 
Admiralty say they could not be better. The navy is 
now mainly supplied from these schools, and so well 
supplied, as Mr. Goschen affirmed in his frank and out- 
spoken speech, that the Admiralty could at this moment 
man a second Channel fleet without calling upon its 
reserves. We have some 19,000 first-class seamen 
among our 70,000 men in the navy; that is, for times of 
peace all the men we want and to spare, men literally 
made,so to speak, by machinery out of the roughest kind 
of street and country boys.” 

THE Army and Navy Gazette, arguing against the Gov- 
ernment proposal to abolish the system of purchase in 
the British army, says: “It is the fear that non-purchase 
may bring in a set of men who may be Cluserets, if they 
are not or cannot be Bazaines, which animates many of 
us in the opposition to the Government proposals. The 
taunt that the army belongs to the officers and not to the 
nation should neither influence nor,irritate us if the na- 
tion were well served. And who can doubt that it has 
had the worth of the officers’ money? But what the 
new lights want is evident. They desire to have a Par- 
liamentary army of which the officers shall not be the 
Queen’s, but the creatures of the majority. When they 
talk of the French system they shut their eyes, or rath- 
er they try to shut the eyes of their followers, to the 
fact that the Parliament of France, or its equivalent in 
France, has never had the smallest control over the pro- 
motion of officers. When they blate about the Prussian 
system they quite forget,if they ever knew, that the 
King or Kaiser is the sole selecter and promoter of offi- 
cers, and that he absolutely and entirely ignores Parlia- 
men influences or control in his choice and ac- 
tion. Even in the United States, where the President 
is the generalissimo and admiral of all the forces of 
State by land or sea, although Congress has appointed 
committees of inquiry on the operations of both, there 
isnot a shadow of a pretence on its part to interfere 
with the promotion and selection of officers. In our 
Parliament how different will it be when the Horse 
Guards becomes a mere registry office for the War Office, 
and when the Queen is but the attorney of any civilian 





whom the caprices or exigencies of the Minister may ap- 
point Secretary of State for War !” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE GRAND ENTRY INTO BERLIN. 
To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal. 
; Sir: The blazing lights of the illumination are shin- 
ing down to-night on as large and dense a crowd as is 
often gathered together—a crowd composed for the 
most part of Germans, but comprising also representa- 


tives from every civilized nation, with the sole exception | 


perhaps of the poor Frenchman, all assembled here in 
the capital of the German Empire to witness snch a dis- 
play as few of them in all probability will ever see 
again, for it is not during every century that there oc- 
curs such a triumph to be celebrated. 

Berlin is in its holiday dress, and throughout the line 
of march of the procession, and also in all the other 
thoroughfares, flags and banners hang from every win- 
dow, while wreaths and festoons of evergreen, oak, and 
laurel almost conceal the house fronts. 

The troops marched through the Kénigreitz and the 
beautiful Thiergarten, passing under the magnificent 
arch of the Brandenburg gate, and then up the “ Unter 
den Linden.” This avenue is 200 feet wide, with a 
flagged sidewalk and paved carriageway on both sides, 
and between them a gravel walk of about 40 feet in 
width, bordered with the beautiful old linden trees 
from which the street is named. Under these trees on 
either side and throughout the whole length of the 
street, three-quarters of a mile from the arch to the 
statue of Frederick the Great at the upper end, stand 
the captured guns and mitrailleuses, each labelled where 
it was taken, actually touching each other and forming 
two unbroken lines. 

From tree to tree, on festoons of evergreen, are sus- 
pended colored lanterns. Temporary arches, columns, 
and vases are at every twenty feet, and banners hang 
from them across the path brilliantly and beautifully 
painted by the first artists in Germany with allegorical 
pictures. Mottoes and inscriptions, names of battles, 
etc., adorn their bases. Colossal statues and busts, clev- 
erly and ingeniously made to imitate marble, by means 
of straw figures covered with cloth, and then a coating 
of plaster, also executed by the best sculptors, all assist 
in adorning a street already beautiful of itself. Immense 
stands for spectators are erected at the gate, at nany good 
positions along the route, and by the point of review. 

The procession is made up of the guards, infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery, and a battalion, a squadron, and a 
battery composed of one picked man representing each 
company throughout the army. The uniform of the 
guards is similar to that of the line, being distinguished 
only by the gold lace on the collar. 

And now a few words as to the Prussian soldiers, their 
uniform, drill, ete. No one could fail to be struck with 
the fine physique of the men and the remarkable similar- 
ity in their general appearance, resemblance in color, 
feature, and figure. They are very carefully sorted and 
arranged too as to size, . 

The color of the infantry uniform is perhaps a little 
sombre, being all dark blue, but with the facings it is 
showy enough, besides being serviceable and not too con- 
spicuous. It is duubtful if u better looking, more mili- 
tary, or more comfortable head covering could be had 
for soldiers than the Prussian helmet. The brass spikes, 
gleaming in the sun, assist the bright steel bayonets in 
making a brilliant display. ‘These helmets are not 
heavy, and what is better, the weight is equally distribu- 
ted on the head, and does not all come on the forehead, 
as is the case with many military hats of other shapes; 
the projections in front and rear will turn off the rain as 
well as the brims of the rather unsightly black felt hats 
of the United States forces, Ventilation is obtained by 
means of openings at the base of the spike. The mate- 
rial of which the helmet is composed, black polished 
leather, alone perhaps is objectionable, especially under a 
hot sun, and several men to-day were overcome by the heat, 
owing no doubt partly to this. 

The “carry arms” is like that for the caibine in our 
cavalry tactics, the thumb only being in front, and all 
the four fingers behind the piece, the little finger coming 
under the hammer. This is much the most comfortable 
way of carrying a musket, and as necessarily a piece is 
always held a great deal of the time at a carry, it would 
be found much less tiresome than the way laid down in 
our tactics, as the weight does not come so much on the 
forefinger, nor is the hand wearied by having the fore and 
middle fingers stretched so widely apart. 

The anen to-day were all in full marching order, with 
knapsacks, ctc., and their blankets folded and passed over 
the left shoulder and under the right arm, but down near 
the waist. The pieces when marching, as well as while 
passing in review, were carried on the left shoulder, not 
turned on the side at all, but with the barrel uppermost 
and the buts resting easily in the hand. The muzzles were 
not inclined over to the right, but pointed nearly straight 
back, the left hand being directly in front of the left 
shoulder, and a little above the line of the elbow, which is 
held in to the body; by this means the men take up the 
same space in the ranks in whatever position they carry 
their pieces, which is not always the case with our troops. 
Then, too, as the pieces all rest on the folded blankets, 
and are not supported against the back of the head, 
the shoulder is protected, for the Prussians wear no 
epaulettes, and the muskets are all inclined at exactly 
the same angle, and this will not vary with the different 
formation of the individual soldier. They come from this 
position to an “order arms” and back again, each in one 
time and three motions. At the announcement “ guide 
right ” or left, when on the march, though only as a cau- 
tion when the line is unsteady, every man turns his 
head to align himself, and keeps it so turned until the 
line is straight, which looks very badly and seems quite 





lent, but not superlative; better marching indeed has 


_| frequently been seen in the United States. In all cases 


the excellence of the marching seemed to arise from 
| long practice and custom, and from the men being well 
| used to their own position in the ranks, rather than from 
strict drilling and attention to details ; and that this was 
| the case was shown especially by the battalions made up 
of details, where the men were unaccustomed to one 
another, though each one was the best soldier probably 
in his own company ; in these the marching was unsteady 
and the alignments bad. 

An immense crowd lined the streets throughout the 
whole distance ; and this was kept in order and the line 
preserved by continuous lines of unarmed soldiers, on 
furlough, holding the front rank, and this too added to 
the brillianey. Every window also was filled. 

The procession moved at half-past eleven and reached 
the point of review in about an hour. This point was in 
the large square—the “ Opera Platz ”—at the head of the 
“Unter den Linden,” directly in front of the statue of 
Blucher, F'rance’s former enemy. Here was standing 
an open carriage, with six horses and postilions, occu- 
pied by the Empress Augusta and the Crown Princess. 

First of all appeared General von Wrangel, the chief 
marshal of the day, followed by a numerous staff, riding, 
as a staff always should, in no particular order, for 
when it isin line the difference in uniforms and ap- 
pearance of the men and horses, though each in itself 
brilliant enough, prevents its making so fine an appear- 
ance as a good platoon of cavalry ; whereas, riding in this 
way, the effect is beautiful. Next came two horsemen 
unattended, in the ordinary Prussian uniform (and it is 
not much more brilliant for officers than for privates), rid- 
ing so quietly and calmly that it looked almost like an 
affectation of simplicity; and had it not been for the over- 
whelming and enthusiastic applause and cheering, a 
stranger would hardly have imagined that they were 
Bismarck and Moltke. Not far behind, the Emperor on 
a large and powerful black horse, well suited to his own 
almost gigantic height, rode out from behind the beauti- 
ful statue, and again the cheering commenced. Follow- 
ing him, and sharing the applause, were the Crown 
Prince and Prince Frederick Charles, the first superbly 
mounted on a beautiful chestnut and holding the mar- 
shal’s baton in his hand, and the other in a gorgeous 
scarlet htissar uniform. Then, as a staff, followed the 
generals whose names are already historical {while they 
are yet alive. Steinmetz, with his snowy hair and crisp 
white moustache, could be taken for nothing but the 
general he is. Manteuffel and von Roon would remind 
any one forcibly of Generals Ord and Humphreys. The 
handsome General von Stiehle and all the princes of the 
smaller German States helped to make up an assembly as 
brilliant as it was distinguished. Following came a 
double line of non-commissioned officers, each carrying a 
tricolor flag of I’rance, with their golden eagles, in all 
nearly one hundred. 

After the Emperor, remaining always mounted, had 
taken his position, the head of the infantry column, 
marching by the flank, came,into vicw, each company, as 
it emerged into the larger space, coming “left front into 
line.” This movement, by the way, is one much needed 
in our tactics. as it is the quickest and simplest method 
of passing from column of fours to column of subdivi- 
sions when on the march. 

The Prussian companies when on a peace footing, as 
these are, number from one hundred and fifty to one 
hundred and sixty men, and when in line they are 
formed in three ranks and have a front of fifty 
files. The officer file-closers are placed one pace 
behind the sergeants. The men are arranged, the 
tallest on either flank, the smaller men in the 
middle. The effect is what is desired, and, more- 
over, it is aided by the fact that all streets and roads are 
highest in the middle; and the company therefore seems 
to be composed of men of exactly the same height. 

Each regiment as it came on to the square, after form- 
ing column of companies, would close in mass and halt, 
until the preceding one had got well away, so that there 
was no danger of their becoming blocked in front of the 
reviewing point. 

The First regiment, commanded by Colonel von 
Bohn, in the First brigade, First division, and the 
Fourth regiment of grenadiers, known as “ Queen Au- 
gusta’s regiment,” of the Fourth brigade, Second divi- 
sion, and composed of very large men, made the best ap- 
pearance of any in the whole command, both by their 
superior marching and general military effect. After 
the two divisions of infantry had passed came the divi- 
sion of cavalry. The cuirassiers, with their white uni- 
forms, high boots, and shining steel helmets and cuirass- 
es,'andjthe hussars and dragoons in their showy uniforms, 
looked bright enough, but not so dashing as the darker- 
clad Uhlans. Perhaps the fame of these last produced a 
favorable prejudice; but they were at any rate well 
mounted and drilled, and with their lances and gay pen- 
nons made as fine ap appearance as the others, and 
seemed to gain the greatest applause of all. 

After the cavalry followed the artillery, in batteries of 
five guns each. The men looked well, and the horses 
seemed to have quite recovered from the excessively 
hard work of artillery horses’ campaigns. They were 
fine and large, in excellent condition and well groomed. 

At intervals in the line would come detachments of 
the hospital corps, and these too were loudly cheered. 
Details from the provision, ammunition, and pontoon 
trains, followed by large wagons containing one-armed 
and one-legged veterans, formed an interesting feature of 
the spectacle, and closed a procession that occupied four 
hours in passing, being composed of forty thousand men 
in ali. 





The pavement on the large place seemed to become 


_very slippery, and scarcely a cavalry troop or battery 


unnecessary, as the touch of elbows is all-sufficient for| of artillery formed into line without at least one horse 


the purpose. Some surprise would be felt at the want of 
steadiness on the part of the men ; they frequently speak 
in the ranks while in the cadenced step, look to the right 
or left, and would nod to acquaintances among the spec- 
tators. The swinging of the arms too is excessive. The 
marching was good, in some cases it may be said excel- 


| going down. Ilere, a Ublan would come crashing on to 


\the stones, and his horse, less stunned than himself, 
‘would jump up and gallop on, regaining his own position 
|in the ranks while his rider was still struggling to his 
feet; there, an artillery horse would fall with his rider 
and be dragged for a hundred feet or so by his compan- 


ccemeiimeaiaatalds 
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ions before the gun could be stopped; or an officer in 
his gay uniform would have a tumble, his heimet going 
one way and his sword another. No one, however, 
seemed to be seriously hurt, but all would quickly re- 
gain their saddles and spur on their horses as if they, 
poor beasts, were to blame. 

It has always seemed strange that there are not brakes 
arranged to the wheels of artillery, as it would material- 
ly assist in their management, for they are so heavy 
and cumbersome. A very ingenious and simple automat- 
ic brake, invented in England, arranged by chains from 
the end of the pole, would answer admirably. 

There was no firing of salutes, nor as much music as 
there might have been with advantage ; nor were those 
bands they did have as fine as would be expected with so 
musical a nation as the Germans. 

The absence of division and brigade flags, and the 
scarcity of flags altogether—there being only one stand of 
colors to each of these large regiments—prevented the 
display from looking as gay as it might have done. 

To-morrow the troops are to have a banquet given to 
them by the citizens of Berlin. The tables are to be set 
under the trees of the ‘“‘ Unter den Linden,” and the 
next day, Sunday, a grand “Te Deum” is to be sung in 
all the churches. These festivities, together with the il- 
lumination to-night, make up the sum of the celebration ; 
but the most interesting of all, the military display, is 
now over. Company K, 
BERLIN, Friday evening, June 16, 1871. 





ANOTHER MATHEMATICAL QUESTION. 
To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal. 

Sim: I know that in sending you this formula I do 
not fully answer the question of the squares addressed 
to me in yours of the 24th. 

I cannot find any relation between x and y by which 
to eliminate either. Any number may be assumed for 2, 
but the value of y can only be approximated by experi- 
ment: 

Let the side of the pasteboard — 2, 

and the side of small square to be cut = y. 

Then the side of area of the box when the pieces are 

turned up = z—2y. 

The area of the bottom of the box — (w—2y)2 

The cubic contents will be = (w—2y)2x y (height of 

parts turned up). 

Assuming 4 as v and 54 as y, I approximate the great- 

est cubic space of the box 4 ;%%;. Assuming 5 as z and 

34 as y, | approximate the greatest cubic space of the 

box 94, so that the sides of the squares are incommensu- 

rable and cannot be expressed exactly in numbers. 

Allow me to ask our syuare friend to state the formula 

for solving the problem of the engineer who had two 

pieces of wood of different lengths of which he wanted to 

make a right-angled triangle. 

Let Z be known, which contains hypothenuse and per- 

pendicular, and let LB be known, which is the base. 

Where shall he cut Z to form J, and of course leave P? 
M.O. L. L. U. 8. 


THE Army and Navy Gazette of London says that 
“the army of France is in a very bad condition. Those 
who know it best declare that it is quite deficient in dis- 
cipline. Those who have seen it are struck by its exces- 
sive want of cleanliness and apparent absence of order 
and military aptitude. All agree in-the demand for its 
reconstruction. If circumstances then permit, we may 
see a very interesting spectacle, and behold a work of no 
ordinary importance to ourselves growing under our 
eyes in a neighboring State. The French people reject 
the Prussian, or, as it must now be called, the German 
system of universal liability to military duty. They are 
averse to reliance on voluntary enlistment, und, indeed, 
they could not fill their ranks with adequate supplies 
from such a source. A compromise gives them, or has 
given them hitherto, sufficient numbers of men by con- 
scriptions limited to certain classes and categories. We 
say numbers only because we are convinced that the 
physical material is very much deteriorated. The French- 
man is generally not so thick and deep-chested as the 
German. We draw no comparison with our own race, 
because we haye now run down our army toa standard 
of five feet four and a half inckes in height, and of thir- 
ty-four inches round the chest. This deficient physical 
quality seems to be on the increase. The men now un- 
der the eagles in Paris and Versailles are weak, narrow- 
chested, slouching, and badly equipped lads, the very re- 
verse of the smart, trim, “cocky ” soldiers who were sent 
out by France to the Crimea from the Algerine cam- 
paigns. To form a really effective army out of such 
material, in either officers or men, is, we think, hopeless. 
Both must be weeded largely, and the ridiculous over- 
weight of infantry be dispensed with in the case of the 
new levies.” 











Tue President has issued an official proclamation of 
the Treaty of Washington, dated July 4. It is as 
follows: 

Whereas, A treaty between the United States of 
America and Her Majesty the Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, concerning the 
settlement of all cases of difference between the two 
countries, was concluded and signed at Washington by 
the High Commissioners and plenipotentiarics of the re- 
spective Governments on the 8th of May last, which 
treaty is word for word as follows: -[Here follows the 
treaty, and the proclamation thus concludes:] And 
whereas, The said Treaty has been duly ratified on both 
parts, and the respective ratifications of the same were 
exchanged in the city of London on the 17th day of 
June, 1871, by Robert C. Schenck, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States, and 
Earl Granville, Her Majesty’s principal Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, on the part of their respective 
Governments: Now, therefore, be it known that J, 
Ulysses S. Grant, President of the United States of 
Auwerica, have caused the said treaty to be made public, 
to the end that the same, and every clause and article 
thereof, may be observed and fulfilled with good faith by 





the United States and the citizens thereof. 
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LENHAM HOTEL, 
On Tue Evropgan Pray, 
151, 158, anp 155 FIFTH AVENUE, Ber. 21st anv 22p Srts., 
New York. 


THIS Hotel has been thoroughly renovated and refurnished in 
the most elegant manner, and is now open for the reception of 


The House is conducted on the European Plan, and no effort will 
be spared to make it a pleasant home for either fainilies residing 
permanently in the city, or transient visitors. 

The attention of the public is particularly invited to the Restau- 
rant, which has been fitted up in modern style, and provided with 
everything tinat could add to the comfort of its patrons without re- 
gard to expense. 

The scale of prices adopted both for the Rooms and Restaurant 

are moderate, and no effort will be spared to give entire satisfac- 
tion to all who may favor me with their patron 


‘ALBERT H. CRANEY, Proprietor. 
H N. SQUIRE, 
® No. 91 FULTON STREET, New Yous, 


Is the best placeto buy reliable Watches, fine Diamonds, and 
Jewelry, and Sterling Silver Ware. 
DIAMONDS A SPECIALTY. 


TT RANSFER.—A CAPTAIN OF A WHITE Infan- 

try Regiment, serving at a pleasant post on the Pacific coast, 
desires to transfer to a Regiment of Infantry serving South or on 
the Plains. Address A. B., care of Anmy anp Navy JOURNAL. 


FIRST LIEUTENANT IN ONE OF THE OLD 

regiments of Infantry, well up on the list and stationed at 
the finest post in Montana Territory. on the stage road from Co- 
rinne (Union Pacific Railroad) to Benton, Montana, desires to 
transfer with an officer of the same grade in any regiment (white) 
of Cavalry or Infantry. Address MONTANA, care ARMY AND 
Navy Journat, New York city. 


NFORMATION WANTED OF JAS. B. WEIMAT, 
late Lieutenant Twelfth Kentucky Volunteers. Was mus- 
tered out of {service at Louisville, Kentucky, in February, 1865, 
and is supposed to have enlisted in the Regular Army. Avy news 
concerning him will be thankfully received by HENKY NICHOLS 
Cynthiana, Kentucky. 


GENERAL TrRocHU has given us an explanation of 
the reasons for his failure to keep the Prussians out 
of Paris in a speech before the French Assembly 
which extended through the sessions of two days. 
His narrative is extremely lively and interesting, as 
the extract we give will show. Its chief value is 
historical, however, rather than military. No one 
who knew the conditions of the problem with which 
Trocuvu had to contend ever expected that he 
would keep the Prussians out of Paris. We doubt 
whether the French had any general who could 
have accomplished more than he did, but his services 
were called for too late. With all his ability he 
lacked those qualities of personal magnetism which 
can alone revive a sinking cause, and change despair 
and suspicion into hope and determination. TrRocHvu 
in Paris after Sedan’ could at the most only expect 
to postpone a result which was inevitable. But 
TROcHU in the place of LE Baur before the war 
would, we believe, have saved France from the hu- 
miliation of finding herself embarked upon a strug- 
gle for which she was so ill prepared. It was be- 
cause France preferred to be self-deceived that she 
rejected services such as TRocHU could have ren- 
dered when those services were invaluable to her 
and only called for them when the situation had so 
changed that her only possible hope was in 
a man of a different stamp, and one such as she has 
thus far failed to find. “There were giants in those 
days,” but no longer in these. The vast upheaval 
which has affected the entire surface of humanity 
has dwarfed the mountain peaks, and ALEXANDRE 
Dumas is right when he declares to his countrymen : 
“All the world cries, ‘Where is the man who will 
save us? We want aman.’ Don’t look so far for this 
man; you have him at hand; this man, it is you, it 
is I, it is each one of us. Be each one a man, and 
the providential man, the great man whom we al- 
ways end by overturning and cursing, will become 
completely useless. How to constitute one’s self a 
man. Nothing harder, if one knows not how to 
will it. Nothing easier, if one wills it. . . . It 
is not a question of the mass; let us see how to 
constitute the individual, for it is necessary that the 
individual that is tbe ruler of himself should rise out 
of this great tempest.” 
































Tne Spaniards have captured the Cuban General Ca- 
vada, who was formerly in our volunteer service as lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the One Hundred and Fourteenth 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, and brevet brigadier-general, 
and brother of an officer of the same name on General 
Hancock’s staff. They doubtless intend to execute him, 
in accordance with their custom. In view of this, Gen- 
eral C. R. Graham, President of the Third Corps Union, 
and others who knew Cavada in our service, are making 
active exertions to secure diplomatic interference in his 
behalf. Certainly if the Spaniards have any gratitude 
for services rendered, they ought to be willing to spare 
the life of an American soldier in answer to a request 
from Washington. And without that, the Cuban lead- 
ers, in their long struggle for independence, have earned 
the right to some other treatment than that accorded to 
mere assassins. 
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THE GATLING GUN. 
ion elaborate trial of the Gatling and Montigny 

mitrailleuses at Shoeburyness in September, 
1870, followed by still more exhaustive and severe 
practice of the former at the Woolwich Royal 
Arsenal, resulted in all respects so favorably to the 
American invention that it is now understood to be 
adopted as a distinctive feature of the British arma- 
ment. From a recent pamphlet issued by the 
inventor we condense the following exhibit of the 
firing competition in which the Gatling was tested, 
not only against its Belgian copy, but against nine 
and twelve-pounder English field guns of the best 
type, six Martini-Henry breech-loading rifles, and 
a similar number of Snider Enfields. In the various 
trials the work laid out was such as to develop the 
capacity of the machine guns in strength of pene- 
tration, precision, and range. The distance, at first 
300 yards, was gradually increased up to 1,200, at 
which point the muskets were withdrawn, and, we 
believe, the Montigny. Beyond this limit, which 
had heretofore been supposed to be the extreme of 
mitrailleuse effectiveness, the contest between the 
Gatling and the twelve and nine-pounder field guns 
continued to the ragge of 2,100 yards. 

In the first trials, the field guns firing shrapnel, 
and two minutes’ time being allowed for each arm, 
the following results were attained at different 
ranges: 


At 300 YARDS’ RANGE. Hits, 
Small Gatling, with 55 lb. of ammunition. ........-.0+-.-.+0004.569 
Twelve-pounder breech-loading tield gun, with 121 Ib..........268 
Nine-pounder muzzle-loading field gun, with 107 Ib,............- 208 
Montigny mitrailleuse, with 25 Ib...0.0....+----eeeceeceeeesees 171 
Six Martini-Henry breech-loading rifles, with 15 Ib......-...-.+ 74 
Six breech-loading Snider rifles, with 8 Ib....ecseeeseeeseeeeeeees 63 

Ar 400 YARDS’ RANGE. 

Small Gatling, with 39 Ib......0.-eeeseeeseees Sberandseseceseesaall 
Nine-pounder muzzle-loading gun, with 118 Ib...........-...+++- 236 
Montigny mitrailleuse, with 30 Ib...........+eeeee 


Twelve-pounder breech-loading gun, with 121 lb.. 
Six Snider ritles, with 9 Ib.......-eccccccseccsecceee 





Six Martini-Henry rifles, with 17 Tb.....-....20.-ceecceerees va 
At 600 YARRS’ RANGE. . 

Small Gatling, with 56 Ib.........ce-ceeee etcececcccoceesoooceoe 522 

Nine-pounder muzzle-loading gun, with 75 Ib..-.....2.-...+e0e0 283 

‘Twelve-pounder breech-loading gun, with 9434 Ib...........-.2.+- 142 

Montigny mitrailleuse, with 30 Ib..........cccsccescccccecsecees 127 

Gem Bae TUEOM, WER 9 Biv cccccccccccccccsccegseccccccescecesese 63 

Six Martini-Henry rifles, with 11 Ib.........cccesecesceeceee-se+ 52 
Art 800 YARDS’ RANGE. 

Small Gatling, with 304 Ib.........+00.-- rie omen emda ene ade anal 229 

Montigny mitrailleuse, with 25 Ib........c.cccccsccccecscocccece 154 







Twelve-pounder breech-loading gun, with 82\Ib. 
Nine-pounder muzzle-loading gun, with 53 1b... 
Six Martini-Henry rifles, with 10 lb............ ee 
eee SRE SER, WEE BP Bic ccc ccccdcccdcoscocnceseesoncs coo-coe B 

A careful study of the above tables, though by no 
means necessary to a proper appreciation of the 
Gatling invention, will well repay professional ob- 
servation; but the superiority of the American 
battery is still more conspicuous when the totals of 
all work done within musketry range are taken into 
account. Thus, in the allotted period of firing, the 
Gatling gun, being one of the smallest size for 
musket projectiles, made 2,803 hits, at a cost of 492 
1b. of ammunition ; during the same time the Mon- 
tigny mitrailleuse (3 cwt.) expended 472 Ib., 
scoring 1,708 hits; the twelve-pounder breech-load- 
ing gun (8 ewt.) expended 1,232 1b., scoring 2,286 
hits; the nine-pounder muzzle-loading gun (8 
ewt.) expended 1,013 Ilb., scoring 2,207 hits. 
It is doubtless owing to the extraordinary result 
achieved by the Gatling, as illustrated in the above 
résumé of the discharges up to 1,200 yards, that the 
British Government has decided in favor of the 
size of battery adapted to infantry ammunition. 





tion—its Construction and Use,” observes of the Shoe- 
buryness trials: “To sum up, since the mitrailleuse 
obviously cannot produce much effect upon matérie/, 
we may define it asa means of pouring a stream of 
bullets on to troops or any particular spot, perform- 
ing its work admirably with small bores and bullets 
up to 1,400 yards range. With an increase of bore 
the range may be extended, but at a sacrifice of real 
efficiency at all distances.” Consistently with this 
assumption of the ineffectiveness of the machine gun 
at extended ranges, our London exchange commends 
the selection of the small Gatling in preference to 
the Montigny. 

Considering the circumstance that the 5 ewt. 
battery used in the trial was not sighted for a range 
exceeding 1,000 yards, the result, which we append, 
was certainly anything but discouraging, the dis- 
tance being 2,100 yards: The medium Gatling (5 
ewt.) expended 241 Ib., scoring 209 hits; the 
twelve-pounder breech-loading gun (8 cwt.) ex- 
312 lb., scoring 258 hits; the nine-pounner muzzle- 
loading gun (8 cwt.) expended 225 lb., scoring 219 
hits. 

During the competition the largest Gatling, of one- 
inch bore of barrel, threw half-pound balls 2,100 
yards, making 90 hits out_of 238 shots; while the 
smaller size of three-fifths of an inch bore made no 
less than 165 hits out of 348 fired, with three-ounce 
projectiles. In any comparative view of the field gun 
and the mitrailleuse it must be considered, moreover, 
that even so large a calibre as the twelve-pounder is, 
with most national armaments, now quite excep 
tional. When experiments now in progress in this 
country have succeeded in the production of a 
twenty-four-pounder short range howitzer strong 
enough for destructive charges, and yet not too 
heavy for general campaigning uses, the question 
against the Gatling or the Montigny will be more 
definitely settled than it now is. 

Since we first drew the attention of our readers to 
the American machine gun, two improvements have 
been developed in its charging mechanism and 
carriage, which are of obvious value. The first con- 
sists in an apparatus termed “the drum feed,” which 
takes the place of the feed cases. This is a cylinder, 
invented by Mr. Broadwell, the Vienna manu- 
facturer, containing 400 cartridges. With the 
ageucy of but one man, through the action of the new 
feed, 400 shots can be fired in one minute, and to re- 
load requires simply the attachment of a fresh drum’ 
an operation consuming but a few seconds. The 
second new feature is the application of an auto- 
matic traversing apparatus to the carriage, which, 
operated by a crank, causes the battery to traverse 
through a maximum angle of six degrees. This 
angle, which is ample to give a scattering fire, can 
be diminished as the range demands, or the appa- 


$/ ratus being thrown out of gear, the gun retains a 
7 | fixed direction. 


Having been beaten in his own peculiar field, it 
is not at all singular that Major FosBery, whose 
connection with and personal interest in the Bel- 
gian mitrailleuse have brought it about that this bat- 
tery is generally termed the Fosbery-Montigny, 
should accept the situation ungraciously. Writ- 
ing recently to the Broad Arrow, Major Fos- 
BERY does not characterize the decision of the spe- 
cial committee organized to conduct the experiments 
at Shoeburyness as unfair or illegitimate, but takes 
occasion none the less to deprecate this decision on 
the rather unusual ground that the Montigny went 
into the trial weighted with a number of defects and 
embarrassments sure to contribute toits failure. It 
seems that the effectiveness of a mitrailleuse, in the 
major’s opinion, depends upon its being “ worked un- 
der conditions most favorable to its peculiar charac- 
ter;” “that it must be worked by those thoroughly 
conversant with its construction ;” and that it must 
have received such care up to the last moment as 
will insure its being (more especially as to cartridge) 
in first-rate condition ; and it should be watched 
| through its preliminary trials by those who either 


dy of any accidental defect or stoppage.” In the 
case of the Montigny these conditions were not com- 
| plied with; that is tosay, the gun was not laid on its 
| object once correctly as to elevation ; those who serv- 
ed it fired the volleys slowly and operated the tray- 





The Engineer of May 19, in the course of a very | ersing machinery so badly as to throw many shots 
important series of papers upon “ British Ammuni-| entirely clear of the target; the gun had been un- 


invented or constructed it, for the immediate reme- - 
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used and uncared for during the previous nine 
months; and, although Boxer cartridges, entirely 
satisfactory to it, had been specially furnished by the 
Government, defective ammunition of another make 
was employed. We will assent to the seriousness of 
the cartridge difficulty—not a new one, however, in 
Shoeburyness or Woolwich trials, as those of our 
breech-boader inventors who were obliged to use 
Boxer ammunition in the trial of 1867 will aver; 
but it happens that the trouble was noticed and rec- 
ognized by the commission, and the gun given all 
the allowance requisite to the case. Moreover, it is 
hardly possible that a commission made up of seven 
British officers of distinguished station should have 
conspired against the indispensable munition for the 
Montigny, and as little likely that Dr. GATLina’s 
recognized ingenuity could have spirited away the 
Boxers. The Gatling was certainly provided with 
its own proper cartridges, its inventor having doubt- 
less learned from his experience in the Vienna trial 
with the Fosbery-Montigny the necessity of fur- 
nishing his ammunition himself, and especially of 
guarding against its being tampered with by his 
competitor. We do not believe Major FosbEry 
will take much with the English public by this post- 
humous wail over the cartridge default. 

As regards the other prerequisites to the efficien- 
cy of a mitrailleuse, it is a distinctive feature of the 
Gatling battery that it can be worked by men who 
actually know nothing of its construction beyond a 
simple manual analogous to that easily taught the 
raw recruit in the use of his- firearm. In assum- 
ing such necessities as “ conditions most favorable,” 
a service “thoroughly conversant with its construc- 
tion,” and constant care for “the remedy of any ac- 
cidental defect or stoppage,” the major generalizes, 
applyivg to the genus mitrailleuse a character exclu- 
sively attaching to the species Fosbery-Montigny. 
The truth of the case is that the Belgian lock ar- 
rangement contains more parts than the American 
gun in its entirety, a mechanical complication which 
well enough explains the liability of the former to 
get out of order. Besides, the Gatling, after the 
Awmerican fashion, is made upon the interchangea- 
ble principle, so that should any piece or section of 
the lock be found faulty, in a few moments the de- 
fect can be repaired by tho introduction of a new 
member—and this even on the field of battle. It is 
this simplicity of general design, combined with the 
isolation of the barrels, which prevents expansion 
or distortion from rapid discharges, its peculiarity 
of consecutive separate firing instead of volleys, 
which, doing away with any recoil, obviates the nec- 
essity of resighting and relaying after each discharge, 
and the fact of each barrel having its lock moving 
simultaneously with itself, that constitute the supe- 
riority of the Gatling battery and render it under 
all conditions a reliable and available gun. 

With regard to the operation of the two guns at 
Shoeburyness, we would simply add that, after the 
first day’s trial, they were both served by the same 
persons, English officers and men, and that the rec- 
ognized cause of all the trouble with the Montigny 
was the accumulated recoil engendered by each vol- 
ley, and the jamming of cartridge shells owing to the 
construction of the barrels. 

If Major Fosbery pleading on the score of his own 
or his partner's default will strike the reader as pre- 
posterous, his subsequent assertions that the Ameri- 
can battery is a failure with all European States ex- 
cept England, ungraceful under any circumstances, 
are sadly deficient in that most beautiful feature of 
controversy, truth. We do not know or care what 
nations have adopted the Montigny, but the state- 
ment that Denmark and Russia have discarded the 
Gatling after once selecting it is entirely false. 
Denmark at an early day purchased four or five bat- 
teries of the original Gatling model, probably a suf- 
ficient complement for her small army, since which 

it is believed she has not considered any other in- 
vention. Russia has just had completed in this 
country, at CoLt’s armory, the fourth order for Gat- 
ling guns, and 100 additional guns are now being 
made for Russian account in St. Petersburg, by a 
private establishment. We have reason to believe 
that to-day there are in the possession of different 
governments ten Gatlings to one Montigny. 








Tue loss of RopMAN to the Ordnance Corps of the 
Army has been quickly followed by a second death in 


at his Washington residence on the 3d inst. With- 
out having added to our ordnance material by his 
inventive originality, or leaving a record like that 
of RopMAN, MaywnaADIER, who died at the age of 

65, was for so long a time identified with the artillery 
practice of the Army and with the administration of 
the Washington bureau and of the various arsenals 
throughout the country, that his demise must be. 
seriously felt in the Department. The professional 
history of the deceased general is one of constant 
staff or bureau service. Entering the Academy from 
the District of Columbia in 1823, he graduated third 
in a class of thirty-eight. His first grade of second 
lieutenant in the First Artillery was awarded July 
1, 1827, and his first duty performed at Fortress 
Monroe, where for some years he was attached to 
the artillery school of practice. Acting as aid in the 
general staff in Scort’s Black Hawk expedition of 
1832, and subsequently with Major-General Macoms, 
he was in 1832 made first lieutenant, and four years 
after captain. His new grade attached him to the 
ordnance, and his services for years were identified 
with the Washington bureau. In 1861 he was made 
major and lieutenant-colonel, in 1863 promoted to a 
colonelcy, and on the 15th of March, 1865, his efficient 
administration of ordnance matters during the 
Rebellion was recognized by a brevet brigadier- 
generalship, he having been from April, 1861, to 
September, 1863, executive assistant at the bureau, 
and subsequently, to August, 1864, inspector of 
arsenals and depots. In his frequent service upon 
smaJl arms and ordnance commissions, and his pecu- 
liar acquaintance with the war material of the 
United States, the deceased has left a reputation for 
practical performance which will not soon be for- 
gotten. 

In 1862 General MAYNADIER, in the report of a 
Congressional Committee, was charged with dis- 
loyalty, as being a party to Secretary of War FLoyn’s 
alleged attempt in 1860 to transfer cannon, arms, 
and munitions to the South, in anticipation of the 
Rebellion. This charge was conclusively answered, 
and has left no stain upon the memory of MAYNa- 
DIER. 

General MAYNADIER bore a high character among 
those who knew him asa man and a Christian, and 
his life was marked by one instance of self-conquest 
which did him high honor. He was somewhat dis- 
tant in manner, and was but little known outside 
a limited circle of personal acquaintances. 


WE are glad to see that some of the officers of our 
Navy are interesting themselves in the discussion of 
the question as to how our naval service can be im 
proved, and that they are commencing at the right 
end in endeavoring to provide for a more thorough 
instruction of the youngsters. Our very sensible 
correspondent “ Broad Clue” gave us some “ Hints 
on Naval Instruction ” last week, which are worthy 
of attention. His suggestion that the Naval Acade- 
my should be supplied with light vessels for instruc- 
tion is an important one. The depth of water at 
Annapolis precludes the possibility of using, for ex- 
ercises under way, the practice ships now stationed 
there. If they could have two light vessels capable 
| of manceuvring with safety in Annapolis Roads and 
| the Severn river, all the necessary exercises might 





be accomplished without interfering with the pres- 
ent arrangement of drills. 

By the regulations of the Academy the cadet | 
midshipmen are organized into four divisions, the | 
classes being equally divided in each, and the num- | 
ber of guns’ crews depends upon the whole number 
of midshipmen. A cadet lieutenant commands a 
division, with a cadet master and a cadet ensign as 
subordinate officers. All of the officers, as well as 
the first and second ‘captains of guns’ crews, are 
taken from the first class. The routine of drills di- 
vides the time between seamanship, great guns, 
howitzers, infantry tactics, and fencing. These de- | 
tails are usually made by divisions. With the num- | 





of being becalmed. Saturday mornings might be 
devoted to more extended cruising, getting aground, 
carrying out anchors, etc. 

There is ‘much time during the academic term 
when outdoor exercises are impossible. A set of 
spars similar to those of the light vessels proposed, 
set up on shore and‘housed over, would enable the 
exercises at spars and sails to be continued without 
interruption during the winter, so that in the spring 
the divisions would be thoroughly prepared to de- 
vote the whole time to evolutions afloat. 

The suggestions of “ Broad Clue” about esprit de 
corps will be fully appreciated. It must be remem- 
bered that the Academy furnishes midshipmen, not 
lieutenants, tothe service. They are ordered to sea- 
going vessels after a preliminary course of training, 
and on board of those vessels they should be taught 
to be efficient officers. Their seniors are responsi- 
ble for their impressions and their training. Their 
life in the steerage is somewhat shorter than for- 
merly, but their course at the Academy gives them 
equal experience and knowledge. If the advan- 
tages of sea service and full-rigged cruisers are af- 
forded, and the young officers kept faithfully to the 
duties of the grades which they occupy, enjoying to 
the fullest extent the advice, experience, and train- 
ing of their seniors, there will certainly be no com- 
plaints of inefficiency or want of ability. 

A CORRESPONDENT says: “It is somewhat sur- 
prising that Senator CARPENTER should have thus far 
escaped that rebuke by the press which he merits 
for his conspicuous violations of propriety and gen- 
tlemanly instincts in his speech before the graduat- 
ing class at West Point. We envy not the heart of 
the man who could attack with so much malevolence 
the memory of the late Confederate General R. 8. 
GARNETT, with no more cause than the spite enter- 
tained by Mr. CARPENTER as a cadet more than 
twenty-five years ago. The prejudices formed 
against officers on duty at the Military Academy 
are, it is well known, groundless and ephemeral. It 
isin the experience of every graduate to méet and 
admire officers in service whom he had cordially 
disliked at the Academy, and to look in vain for the 
disagreeable characteristics he fancied to exist when 
a cadet. It has remained for Mr. CARPENTER to 
nurse these boyish prejudices to mature age, and to 
set a pernicious example of vindictiveness to his 
young hearers. 

“ General GARNETT was not aman to attract many 
of his brother officers strongly by social sympathies, 
but he was in many respects an excellent soldier. 
| As commandant of cadets he was emphatically a just 

man, impartial beyond question. He never bore the 
reputation Mr. CARPENTER would fasten upon him 
| by innuendo, of being a mean man; and we doubt 
| not there are many living witnesses to vouch for the 
‘injustice of Mr. CARPENTER’s estimate. That he 
|took part with the South and abandoned his Gov- 
/ernment is true; but he is entitled to all the charity 
in this behalf that’ Mr. Carrenrer could give his 
| warmest friend. Certainly he died the death of a 
| brave man.” 














THE question as to who governs Utah was brought 
| to a practical test in Salt Lake City on the Fourth 
‘of July. The Mormons wished to be patriotic with 
| the rest, but they proposed to be patriotic in their 


|own way or not at all. Mr. WELLS, third president 


of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints 
and mayor of the city, and so-called lieutenant-gen- 
eral of the Nauvoo Legion, ordered out his troops, as 
a Herald despatch informs us, in opposition to an 
order from Acting Governor BLAck forbidding the 


assembling of armed bodies of men except under ter- 
ritorial authority. In order to secure the enforce- 
ment of this order, Colonel DE TRoBRIAND, of the 
Thirteenth Infantry, commanding Camp Douglas, 
was called upon for three companies of infantry, 


‘one of cavalry, and a battery of artillery. The 


prospect of bloodshed, which seemed imminent, was 
finally averted by the voluntary efforts of Colonel 


ber of cadet midshipmen now at the Academy, one | DE _TROBRIAND, Lieutenant-Colonel Morrow, Ma- 
a jor Hempsreap, U.S. district attorney, and Colonel 
ee sy . Parrick, U.S. marshal, who waited upon the mayor 
division as @ ship’s company—the first class per- | informally and brought him to a sense of the posi- 
forming the duties of officers and petty officers, the | tion in which he was placing himself by his threat- 
second class the duties of seamen, and the third and | ened resistance to the authority of the United 
fourth classes those of hegrer manage and landsmen, | oe en ee uaa oe cae 
Exercises afloat. might take p ace every afternoon | itself thus emphatically in Utah, and that we have 
when the weather would permit, the steam launch | gt the same time escaped a contest which, however 


of the light vessels proposed might accommodate 





the service—that of General WILLIAM MAYNADIER; 


being in readiness for a tow to the moorings in case } necessary, could only have been deplored. 


———— 
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FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 
THE PALL OF HERAT. 


LONDON, June 15. 

Ir is a very long time since English papers have been 
80 full of varied interest. Perhaps the late war more 
generally absorbed newspaper readers, but though ab- 
sorbing the subject became positively monotonous. One 
became wearied of the continual defeats of one side and 
the unvarying success of the other. I am not exaggera- 
ting when I say that i could fill a quarter of a column 
of the ARMY AND Navy JourNAt with the mere, bare 
list of subjects in which the public take special inter- 
est. After the Tichborne trial, which promises to 
drive many over-heated brains to lunacy through posi- 
tive over-excitement, the fall of Herat, the manning of 
the navy, and the recruiting for the army, appear to be 
the subjects of paramount interest. So short a while 
back as 1846, or even 1850, the capture of Herat by an 
avowed enemy of English rule in India, and by one sup- 
pesed to be a friend of Russia and assisted by the gov- 
ernment of the Czar, would have produced profound emo- 
tion in England and India. Latterly, that is, since the 
repression of the mutiny, a false sense of security ap- 
pears to have descended on all Indian officials. Even in 
England there are occasional alarms at the vast strides 
Russia, and Persia as Russia’s catspaw, are making 
teward the northern frontier of the Eastern empire. 
But in India itself it has become the fashion to sneer 
and smile at Russian intrigues and Russian advances. 
The whole of India’s land frontier from Scinde on the 
west, past the Punjaub on the north, and down the 
whole line of the Himalayas to a point on the same lati- 
tude as Calcutta, that is, for the enormous distance of 
3,000 miles, isexceptionally strong. There is not anoth- 
er country in the world with so invulnerable an outer 
shield. In the whole of that long line there are but 
four or five weak spots, if passes compared to which 
Thermopyle is a model toy can be called weak. 

Relying on the immense advantages conferred by the 
possession of such armor, Indian officials have relaxed 
their former feverish watchfulness. In England, where 
more accurate and detailed intelligence is received of 
Russia’s progress both in conquering hostile tribes and 
in bribing and pacifying them, the sense of uneasiness 
and coming trouble in that direction has not died out. 
But it is not at all what it was in former days. Terat, 
which has just fallen to a presumed friend of Russia, is 
the nearest large city to the Khyber pass. The Khyber 
pass is one of the weak points in that system of natural 
fortification which guards India on the northern side. 

It has been customary to call the Khyber pass a weak 
point because it happens to be the only pass through 
which a hostile army could enter India on that side. But 
the term is « wretched misnomer. A single regiment 
could hold the pass for weeks against any army, no mat- 
ter how numerically strong or determined. It is a place 
of immense natural strength; it has been rendered still 
more securo by artificial works; a sane general would 
prefer an enterprise against Gibraltar to attacking seri- 
ously the Khyber pass. The fall of Herat therefore does 
not actually weaken the English position in Northern 
India, but it produces an unpleasant moral effect which 
will not be lost upon the native population. 

Shere Ali, the chief of the Afghans, had lately met 
Lord Mayo, the Governor-General of India, and in re- 
turn for a yearly subsidy of £12,000 he expressed him- 
self England's firm friend and ally. The Afghans hate 
the English; the old King’s friendship was bought by 
gold, of which he stood sorely in need. His son, Ya- 
koob Khan, whom he had lately disinherited, hates 
the foreign rulers of India, is supposed to be in friendly re- 
lations with Russian intriguers, and consequently finds fa- 
vor in the sight of Shere Ali’s discontented subjects. So 
long as Herat was in possession of the old man, India 
could consider it a distant advanced post, from which the 
movements und designs of the hostile tribes of the north 
could be watched ; and, in that case, the Khyber pass 
might be looked upon as holding the reserve which, at a 
signal from the outpost, would be in a position to burst 
suddenly on the disaffected parties and quell a rising be- 
fore it had time to concentrate or organize. But with the 
capture of Herat the position is altered, the Khyber pass 
beeomes the outpost, and the view is necessarily limited. 

In that lies the only material disadvantage to India that 
Herat has changed hands. The moral injury is to be 
found in the fact that the conqueror of Herat is friend- 
ly to Russia, and that so long as he occupies it Herat 
may be considered the advanced post of Russia watching 
England’s Eastern empire ; while, when Shere Ali, Eng- 
land’s subsidized friend, had possession of Herat, that 


town w : virtually an English outpost watching the 
movem: | sof the Persians and Russians. To the by no 
means - ..ll number of persons who consider that Rus- 


sia has us clearly defined intentions in the direction of 


the Punjaub as she has toward the Dardanelles, the late 
events in Afghanistan are of serious importance. 

Without}being a pessimist, I must confess tu regard- 
ing those events as worthy of more attention than is likely 
to be bestowed upon them. Fifteen years ago the fall 
of Herat would have been the presage of an Afghan war, 
followed by the probable annexation of that country. 
To-day it excites a nine days’ wonder, stirs to the bot- 
tom the bile and fury of retired old Indians, furnishes 
the press with a topic of temporary interest, and is for- 
gotten until the fall of the next town one hundred miles 
nearer the Indian frontier again rouses up a similar im- 
potent excitement. 


MANNING THE BRITISH NAVY. 


It was known some weeks ago that Mr. Graves, the 
member for Liverpool, intended to draw the attention 
of Parliament to the subject of the manning of the navy, 
All the winter through he has been engaged it collecting 
evidence, facts, and figures on the subject, and it must 
be confessed that his statements, which the Lords of the 
Admiralty did not attempt to refute, merely disagreeing 
with him in the inferences he drew from them, were 
very startling. 


According to Mr. Graves, there is no reserve worthy 
of the name on which the authorities could fall back in 
case of a sudden demand for able-bodied seamen. The 
system followed by the Admiralty for manning the navy 
since 1859 has been to take boys of ages varying from 
twelve to fourteen; to train, educate, and make sail- 
ors of them; to place them on board ship at eighteen 
years, and to require of them continuous service until 
they aré twenty-eight years old. In fact, boys were first 
caught, then placed on the books, and retained in the 
service until they were twenty-eight years old, the active 
service to which they were liable extending over ten 
years, after which they were dismissed and nothing 
more was seen of them. In some particulars the plan an- 
swered admirably. The boys made excellent and high- 
ly-trained seamen, and were steadier and less given to 
drunkenness than sailors otherwise obtained who had 
not had the benefit of several years’ careful education 
and training. But the objection lay in this, that no pro- 
vision for the future was made. Of boys there were al- 
ways plenty; more offered than were or could be accept- 
ed; but once they had been trained, had served, and were 
dismissed, there was an endtothem. Mr. Graves de- 
clared that in case of war the Government would find it a 
hard matter to man all the vessels which it might be ne- 
cessary to place in commission. 

In former times the merchant navy was a kind of nur- 
sery for the Royal Navy, and good sailors could always 
be obtained in sufficient numbers from it; but of late 
years it has wofully deteriorated, and no such re- 
liance can in the future be placed init. According to 
Mr. Graves, and he can tell better than any man, there 
are in the English merchant service just 195,009 sailors, 
but of that number only 70,000 are able-bodied sailors, 
and 20,000 of them being foreigners, the total number of 
British-born, able-bodied seamen in the merchant ser- 
vice is reduced to 50,000. In former years the propor- 
tion of foreign sailors to British-born sailors in the 
merchant service was much less. Ten years ago there 
were between 4,000 and 5,000. But foreign sailors 
—Swedes, Danes, Italians, Greeks, Russians, Finns, 
and Dalmatians—take lower wages than English sail- 
ors; and shipowners, already hardly pressed in the close 
race of competition, are glad to economize by accepting 
men of other nations at a reduced cost. 

The increase of steamers, which reauire smaller crews 
of able-bodied seamen than sailing vessels, has reduced 
the total number of good sailors in the mercantile ma- 
rine. Compared with former years, therefore, the Eng- 
lish merchant navy is manned with fewer first-class sail- 
ors, and more of them are of foreign birth and ineligible 
for service in the Royal Navy. 

In case of war the merchant navy would now be in a 
worse position than it has ever been before for furnish- 
ing volunteers for the Queen’s ships. 

There is, indeed, a naval reserve formed of sailors from 
the merchant service who have passed a certain examina- 
tion (principally medical), and who receive a yearly gra- 
tuity of £10 on condition of their drilling for twenty-one 
days in each year at one of the seven ports specified for 
that purpose. Butowing to the restrictions and vexa- 
tious objections issued by the Admiralty authorities, the 
reserve, so far, has not attained a satisfactory standing, 
either in point of numbers or in the class of men and offi- 
cers which have joined it. The naval reserve is divided 
into two classes: the first composed of sailors from the 





| merchant service who make long voyages and are liable 
| to be absent from England for many months at a time ; 
| the second, of fishermen, ete., who seldom leave the coast. 
|Last year only seven men joined the second reserve, 
| which obviously is the one on which most reliance should 
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be placed, as the first-reserve men are liable to be thou- 
sands of miles away at the breaking out of a war. 

The naval reserve of the first class now numbers about 
14,000 sailors; the numbers in bygone years have 
reached 23,000, but through the process of weeding out 
men below a certain height, and the disinclination of 
other men to join, the numbers have dwindled down to a 
little more than half what they formerly were. And al- 
though 14,000 looks a good number enough on paper, it 
must be remembered that the men composing the reserve 
are scattered about over the surface of the globe, and it 
is doubtful whether at any time, taking into account the 
desertions and illnesses, over 1,000 men could be collect- 
ed for immediate transfer to the Royal Navy. 


The rule which prevents sailors, otherwise perfect- 
ly eligible, being accepted for the reserve if under five 
feet five inches in height, keeps out 5,000 mena year. 
The absurdity of the rule is shown by the statement that 
in one of Her Majesty’s ironclads, with a crew of 360 men 
exclusive of boys, 42 per cent.or 156 of the men were 
under five feet five inches. There is another rule which 
excludes “ riggers,” that is, a class of men always serving 
in home ports, never absent from the country, whose 
homes and families are known, and who in consequence 
could not readily desert, and who above all are picked 
workmen, either as carpenters, sailmakers, or caulkers, 
etc., from the merchant service. They represent in the 
navy the class of “nuavvies” among laborers ; in short, 
they are the most active, intelligent, and useful men 
to be found in the whole seafaring community; but 
by a stupid rule they are excluded from joining the na- 
val reserve because for the last few years of their life, 
averaging from two years in some cases to ten years in 
others, they have not been actively engaged at sea. An- 
other objection which prevents many men from joining 
is, that in the whole of the United Kingdom there are 
but seven naval stations where sailors can be examined 
and accepted for the reserve. Sailors and fishermen who 
would not hesitate to present themselves for examina- 
tion on board the nearest vessel belonging to the Royal 
Navy, or going to the nearest naval port, object to paying 
railway fare and losing two or three days’ work by go- 
ing perhaps eighty or one hundred miles with an even 
chance of being rejected. I could go on naming many 
blunders through the working of which the naval re- 
serve, of which great things were expected when it was 
first initiated, has proved quite unfit to serve the pur- 
pose for which it was started. Mr. Graves has plainly 
shown that the merchant service is not in a fit condition 
to furnish many volunteers for the Rvyal’Navy if they 
were required ; besides, the volunteers which the mer- 
chant navy might be able to furnish are probably en- 
rolled in the naval reserve, and the two services may be 
looked upon as one. . 


Instances without end could be furnished in which 
patriotic and generous efforts to assist the Government 
in forming a sufficient reserve to meet all present or sud- 
den demands for men on board Her Majesty’s ships have 
been treated with cool contempt or irritating indiffer- 
ence. If it were not positively known that the Admi- 
ralty have several times within the past two years been 
in serious difficulty through the want of men to meet 
pressing and particular demands, one might imagine that 
all the great naval ports were crowded with sailors 
waiting for a chance to be engaged. Several times, when 
the necessity has arisen for sending out one or two ships 
at short notice, every seaport in the kingdom has keen 
searched and ransacked for blue-jackets. And yet when 
the London watermen, a body of over 1,000 picked, 
active, strong, youthful men, constantly handling boats, 
spending a third of their lives in climbing ships’ sides 
and performing services connected with steamers and 
sailing vessels, offered to place themselves entirely at the 
disposition of the Government and enter the navy when- 
ever the Government required their services in case of 
war, their offer was declined! These men were not 
sailors, but they were the next thing to it, and certainly 
would take fewer days in becoming first-rate man-of-war’s 
men than ordinary “’long shore” folk would be fort- 
nights in learning the same duties. 


Again, some private individuals have for many years 
past directed their efforts to rescuing the unknown and 
formerly uncared-for young scamps always found in 
large cities. Every year from 300 to 350 of the “ city 
Arabs,” who would otherwise become thieves and crim- 
inals, are being trained on board special ships to become 
useful sailor lads. A start in this direction was first 
made in 1859, since which time over 3,000 good sailors 
have been formed out of as unpromising elements as it 
is possible to imagine. With the exception of two in 
every hundred, every one of these boys has turned out 
remarkably well. In the merchant s2rvice shipowners 
seek them out, and are always glad to have one of these 
lads as they leave their training ships, tolerably well 
educated, and already handy in naval matters, in prefer- 
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ence to others presenting themselves in the usual course. 
But the need for them is limited; especially at first, 
until they are nineteen or twenty, and have become 
really efficient sailors, there is a difficulty in finding 
berths for them all on merchant vessels. At a time when 
the Royal Navy was short of boys, a batch of these re- 
claimed lads were sent down to Portsmouth for exami- 
nation. They all passed, the Admiralty were glad of 
“the find,” and asked for more. But some one suddenly 
discovered that the boys had no baptismal certificates, and 
they were in consequence “ returned with thanks.” They 
answered the purpose in every other respect, but they 
had no certificates to show that they had been baptized! 

Mr. Graves moved that the matter should be taken out 
of the hands of the Admiralty Lords and be placed in 
the care of a royal commission, who, being appointed, 
should inquire into the whole subject and take measures 
for removing the existing evil. 

After a lengthened debate it was decided, Mr. Graves 
giving way and not pressing the House to a division, 
that the present Secretary of the Admiralty, Mr. Go- 
schen, who has only occupied his post for two months, 
should continue the inquiries which he stated he had 
been making, and later propose a plan for remedying 
evils which he allowed were only too apparent. 

This appears very like shelving the question for a 
while, until Mr. Graves or some other member again 
draws attention to it. But Mr. Goschen has already 
given signs of such unmistakable activity and ability 
that, maybe, the matter will not drop. 

It is very evident, both from statements made during 
the course of the debate and from others which have 
been promulgated by the press and in society, that the 
navy needs reform in more than one particular. At 
present it is next to impossible to lay the blame for any 
fault, or fix the responsibility for any act, on any person 
in particular. The superior officials of the Admiralty 
departments have established a system whereby they 
shift from the executive to the administrative officers, or 
vice versa, and from one bureau to another, the responsi- 
bility for every act or order which they may be called 
upon to explain or to investigate. So long as this sys- 
tem obtains, so long will it be impossible to effect need- 
ful reforms. G. B. 








THE LAST OF THE EMPIRE. 


In a speech before the French Assembly, after referring 
to the accomplishment by the Prussians of the turning 
movement, which he dreaded and anticipated, Gener- 
al Trochu said: “The following day, August 17, 
the Emperor summoned the generals to a conference, 
at which I attended. And here begins an unknown 
chapter in the history of the siege of Paris. It may 
be necessary to say that I will not mention a single 
fact for which I have not living witnesses or written 
proofs. There were present at that conference the Em- 
peror, Prince Napoleon, Marshal MacMahon, General Ber-. 
tault (in command of the Mobiles of the Seine), Gen- 
eral Schmitz (chief of the staff of the Twelfth Corps), 
and myself. I think that, while the conference was in 
progress, General de Courson (Préfet du Palais) came 
into the room and remained. The Emperor asked this 
little council of war what they thought of the state of 
affairs, and what was the best thing to bedone. Tnani- 
mously, and through the channel of Prince Napoleon, 
who spoke first with the greatest firmness, and also 
through me, the council expressed itself in the following 
textual terms: 5 


“The Emperor has abandoned the government by go- 
ing to take the command of the army at such a distance ; 
His Majesty has just abandoned the command of the 
army, and given it up to Marshal Bazaine. He is alone 
at the camp of Chalons without any army; de facto he 
has abdicated both the government and the command. 
Unless His Majesty wishes to abdicate altogether, he is 
bound to resume either the government or the command 
of the army.’ 

“ His Majes*7y acknowledged that this statement was in 
conformi‘y with facts. The council added that it did 
not “aink it possible for the Emperor to resume the com- 
mand of the army, and therefore that the only course was 
to resume with a firm hand the reins of government. 
This view met with the Emperor’s approbation. Prince 
Napoleon added, that in order that the Emperor should 
resume the reins of power in safety, his intention should 
be notified to the Parisian population by a general offi- 
cer who should precede him and take military and moral 
precautions to prepare the public for His Majesty’s arri- 
val. Turning toward me, the Emperor asked me would 
I undertake that mission. I replied: ‘Sire, in the situa- 
tion so full of peril in which the country finds itself, a 
revolution would hurl it into the abyss. All that can be 
done to avoid a revolution I willdo. You ask me to go 
to Paris, to announce your arrival, and to take the com- 
mand-in-chief. I will do all that, but on the clear un- 
derstanding that the army of Marshal MacMahon will be- 
come the army of relief for Paris, for we are sure to be 
besieged.’ —The Emperor acquiesced. Marshal MacMa- 
hon had previously declared that that was precisely the 
duty his army had to fulfil. This conference broke up 
at 11}, after agreoing to a kind of convention couched in 
these terms: ‘General Trochu, appointed governor of 
Paris and commander-in-chief, will immediately start 
for Paris; he will precede the Emperor by a few hours; 
Marshal MacMahon will march on Paris with his army.’ 
That night, gentlemen—the night from the 17th to the 


press Regent. I found her full of firmness, full of cour- 
age, but excited, and distrusting me. [Sensation:] 

“‘« General,’ said Her Majesty—I quote her words text- 
ually—‘ only the Emperor’s ensmies could have urged on 
him this return to Paris. He would not reach the Tui- 
leries alive.’ 

““¢ Madam,’ I replied, ‘am I, then, one of the Empe- 
ror’s enemies? I, with Prince Napoleon, Marshal Mac- 
Mahon, and all the generals who took part in the confer- 
ence at Chalons, contributed to cause the return of the 
Emperor as an act of firmness and manhood calculated to 
prevent a revolution. I have accepted the m‘ssion, full 
of danger for myself, and which certainly my precedents 
did not enable me to foresee, to come here and notify the 
Emperor's return to the population of Paris. The army 
of Marshal MacMahon is marching on the capital, and a 
government of defence is about to be formed to save the 
country in the frightful crisis in which it finds itself.’ 

** «Na, General; the Emperor shall not come to Paris; 
he will remain at Chalons.’ 

“* But then, Madam, the convention in virtue of which 
I have come here is no good. The Emperor sends me 
here to defend him, and he does not follow me!’ 

“¢ You will defend Paris; fulfil your mission without 
the Emperor.’ 

* And in fact, gentlemen, I had long felt an ardent de- 
sire to defend Paris. I was determined to shrink from no 
sacrifice to do sce. I therefore replied: ‘Madam, very 
well. I will defend Paris without the Emperor. I have 
brought with me the proclamation in which I desire to 
make known to the population that I have been appoint- 
ed governor and commander-in-chief during the siege. 
That proclamation begins thus: “In presence of the 
peril that threatens the country, tiie Emperor has ap- 
pointed me governor of the capital in a state of siege.”’ 
The Empress here interrupted me. ‘General, the Em- 
peror’s name must not appear in a proclamation at a time 
like this.’ 

“« But, Madam, I represent the Emperor. I said that I 
had come here to defend him. [I cannot address the 
population of Paris without referring to the Emperor, 
and saying that it is by his orders that I have under- 
taken the defence of the capital.’ 


the public mind there would be serious objections to 
allow this reference to the Emperor. The name was 
struck out.” 

AFTER SEDAN. 


After referring to his misunderstandings with Gen- 
eral Palikao, who refused to allow the army of Marshal 
Bazaine to return to Paris, and despatched reinforcements 
to Metz and Verdun, contrary to the opinion of General 
Trochu, the General proceeded to describe the events 
which followed on the disaster of Sedan: “In the morn- 
ing I went to the Tuileries. I saw the Empress Regent 
surrounded by many anxious persons. She herself was 
perfectly calm. I addressed to her these few words : 
‘ Madam, the hour of great dangers has arrived. Strange 
things are taking place here, but this is not a time for 
recrimination. I remain at my post, but be assured 
that the crisis is a serious one, and what 1 said at the 
council the other day will prove strictly true.’ I re- 
ceived neither from the War Office nor the Tuileries any 
order, news, or notice of any kind. About one o’clock 
in the afternoon I saw General Lebreton, the questeur of 
the Corps Législatif. I see him here, and he can correct 
me if my memory proves deceitful. He toldme: ‘Gen- 
eral, the peril is at its height; there is a tremendous 
crowd on the quay about to break into the house; the 
troops have allowed the mob to break through their 
lines. You alone, by a personal effort, may perhaps 
staye the danger off.’ 

*T replied, ‘General, I am the victim of an unprece- 
dented situation. In fact I have no command; I did not 
order the troops you mention to be posted where they 
were,” Here, gentlemen, I beg to say that I am thor- 
oughly convinced that if I had been in command the 
case would have been precisely the same. I mean to say 
that I was the victim of a combination, which has given 
rise to the abominable rumors that have been in circula- 
tion about me, and which I should scorn to notice save 
before my real judges—that is, this Assembly. 

“But to proceed. I told General Lebreton : 

“** Look here, General; you want me single-handed to 
stop the advance of half a million of men who are surg- 
ing up toward the Assembly, and yet you must know as 
well as I that it cannot be done; but as you make this 
demand in the name of the Corps Législatif, I will at- 
tempt the effort, though I am well assured of its failure.’ 
Ten minutes later I was on horseback, on my way to the 
Corps Législatif. At the same moment I despatched 
General Schmitz to the Tuileries to inform the Empress 
of what I was going todo. I was accompanied by two 
aides-de-camp, and had no difficulty in getting through 
the Carrousel, though the place was crowded, because 
nobody seemed to want to penetrate into the Tuileries; 
but when I got to the quay I had great difficulty in 
moving through the huge mass, which stretched from a 
long way beyond the Pont Neuf far up in the Champs 
Elysées. I witnessed, not without fear or emotion, such 
a sight as I had never beheld, although I had seen both 
1850 and 1848. An immense multitude of men, women, 
and children, wholly unarmed, and in which kindliness, 
fear, anger, and good nature were oddly mingled, surged 
up all around me and wholly prevented my advance ; 
men with sinister faces threw themselves on my horse’s 
reins and shouted, ‘Cry Vive la Sociale!’ Yes, gentle- 
men, ‘ Vive la Sociale.” I told them, ‘I will not cry 
anything at all; you want to bind my free will; you 
shan’t do it.’ Other men, understanding my position, 
remonstrated, and shouted, ‘He’s right.’ It took me 
nearly an hour, gentlemen, to get to the corner of the 
Pont de Solferino. There I was compelled to come to a 
stand-still. I had long since lost my two aides-de-camp, 
and could neither go forward nor go back. I kept 
parleying with the crowd, trying to get them to open a 
way for me, when a tall man elbowed himself up. I 
did not know him; he was under the influence of great 
emotion. He said: 





18th—I arrived at the Tuileries, and waited on the Em- 


“*¢General, where are you going?’ ‘I am going to try 


and save the Corps Législatif.’ ‘The Corps Législatif has 
been invaded. I was there; I sawit. I give you my 
word, it isso. Iam M. Jules Favre.’ ([Sensation.] 

“ M. Jules Favre added, ‘ That is the culminating dis- 
aster; here is a revolution being consummated in the 
midst of the disasters of our armies. You may be sure 
that the demagogues who are going to try and turn it 
to account will give France her death-blow if we don’t 
prevent it. Iam going to the Hotel de Ville; that is 
the rendezvous of the men who wish to save the coun- 
t ’ 


at present.’ And we parted. 

“Tt took me about an hour longer to get bick to the 
Louvre. While these events were taking place the Em- 
press had left the Tuileries. General Schmitz had 
found her gone, and had been received by Admiral Ju- 
rien de la Graviere, who had remained at the palace. 
The official historiographers, whose narratives I have 
read generally, add: ‘The principal functionaries of 
State crowded round the Empress to take leave of her; 
alone General Trochu did not appear’ No, I did not 
appear, because at that time, instead of payiag compli- 
ments of condolence to the Empress, I was making an 
attempt personally to protect the Corps Lézislatif, at the 
request of General Lebreton. A little after my return 
to the Louvre, a group of persons utterly unknown to 
me presented themselves. The person who led them 
said, ‘I am M. Steenackers,a de,uty. Iam sent to you 
with these gentlemen to tell you that a real drama is 
being enacted at the Hotel de Ville; it is surrounded by 
the mob; deputies have met there,to form a provisional 
government, but there are no troops; there are no sol- 
diers; there are no means of enforcing any decision 
that may be arrived at; they imagine that your name 
will be a kind of sanction, and that the troops dispersed 
all over Paris would rally round you.’ I asked for five 
minutes to see my family, and went to the Hotel de 
Ville. What I saw there was striking enough. There 
were the same enormous crowds as during the morning, 
but very much more mixed. Shouts, clamors, and threats 
arose on every side. The Hotel de Ville itself was filled 
with so dense a crowd that it wes only by devious ways 


“*No, General. Believeme. In the present state of} that I was able to reach a closet, about four times the 


size of this tribune, in which the Provizional Government 
had stationed itself by the light of a solitary lamp. 
didn’t know whether the men [ saw there for the first 
time—with the exception of M. Jules Favre, whom I 
had seen during the day—were really usurpers, vultures 
soaring down on power as a prey; but they did not look 
like it. I felt that they and I were exposed to a great 
peril. 

“ One of them said, ‘General, in this formidable crisis 
we are especially anxious that the government should 
not fall into the hands of the pecple in the next room. 
Just now, taken aback by the suddenness of events, 
they are assembled, but they are not yet armed; but 
they will be to-morrow. If you consent to be the Min- 
ister of War of the Provisional Government to-morrow, 
the officers and soldiers in Paris will gather round your 
name, and there will be some means of entorcing the 
measures that must be taken for the preservation of order 
in Paris.’ 

“T replied, ‘Before making up my mind, it is my duty 
to go to the War Office and acquaint the Minister, who 
is my chief, of what is going on here,’ 

“T went and found General Pulikao in his office a prey 
to intense grief; he thought that his son, a clever young 
officer, had been killed at Sedan. On this occasion he 
received me with the greatest curdiality. ‘General,’ be 
said, ‘the revolution is a fait accompli; if you don’t 
take the direction of affairs, it is all up with us; if you 
do, probably the result will be just the same; but the 
soldiers will rally round you.’ [ returned to the Hotel 
de Ville, where I found the Provisional Government had 
received during my absence an addition to its numbers 
in the person of M. Rochefort. I told the Provisional 
Government, ‘If you want me to be of any use at this 
fearful crisis, I must be at the head of affairs. M. Jules 
Favre is President; I must be President in his place.’ 
Such, gentlemen, in a very condensed form, is the history 
of September 4.” 








THE correspondent of the New York Zines, writing 
from West Point, July 4, says: “ At guard mounting 
this morning the cadet corps were notified of the day’s 
programme. First was the venerable Federal salute, 
fired by the second class, from Battery Knox. Next, 
and perhaps the best appreciated, was an extra bill of 
fare at dinner in the mess hall, which included choice 
poultry, with a dessert of fruit. I do not intend to hint 
that the bell-button lads in gray do not receive fair 
treatment in the matter of their food. Although plain, 
it is always excellent, and the great holiday only sug- 
gested a little extraordinary addition of dishes. At five 
o’clock this afternoon there was a full-dress parade on 
the Plains, which included several new end beautiful 
evolutions of General Upton’s system. At sunset the 
same salute was fired from Battery Ringgold by the 
third class. The supper in the mess hall was also an 
unusually choice affair. Berries, flowers, etc., made an 
elegant spread, which the soldier lads knew well how to 
appreciate, because the flowers were in part supplied by 
the “ fair Lillias,” in clouds of dimity and silk, some of 
whom hovered at the threshold, and added fuel to the 
flame of excitement by shy glances, as full of meaning 
as mischievous lasses can make. In theevening the reg- 
ular hop took place, at which patriotism, flirtation, and 
the tender passions ruled the hour. 





A GRAND ball was given at the Stockton House, Cape 
May, N. J., on the 4th of July. General Meads, General 
Van Vliet, General Torbet, General Prevost, Commodore 
Emmons, and many Philadelphians of equal distinction 
in more peaceful linesof life formed the committees, 
The dance music was played by the band of the hotel, 
and the promenade music by the band of the N.val 
Academy. 








“ I replied, ‘ Monsieur, I cannot take such a resolution 
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THE NATIONAL GUARD. 


RIFLE PRACTICE—NO. 1.* 


Wirn the introduction of a repeating rifle as the arm of the 
National Guard, the question of the proper method of instruc- 
tion in its use has become of the utmost importance. In all Eu- 
ropean countries marksmanship has been recognized as one of 
the most important parts of the School of the Soldier, more than 
doubling the efficiency of the men, by giving them a steadi- 
nese and confidence in action not to be obtained by oth 
methods, and particularly by preventing the waste of ammu. 
nition so apt to follow from putting a repeating arm in the 
hands of inexperienced troops, and which, as it leaves the 
men useless and demoralized at the most important moments, 
is the greatest objection to its introduction. 

’ Experience bas also shown that skill in marksmanship can 
be as easily obtained by drill alone, and without actual field 
practice, as skill in the manual of arms; and that this in- 
struction is not only not irksome to the men, butis welcomed 
by them as an agreeable variation from the monotony of 
company and regimental drill. So far from actual target 
practice being the only way in which proficiency in marks- 
mapship can be obtained, as is generally supposed, it is now 
settled that in many cases men shoot worse by mere practice, 
and that the best method of instruction is that in which care- 
ful attention is given ‘to the ‘‘aiming drill,’’ and the 
expenditure of ball cartridge is limited to the lowest point, 
and then « ore as a test of progress than as practice. 

The following suggestions have been compiled for the 
purpose of assisting those officers and members of the National 
Guard who may desire to perfect themselves and the organ- 
izations to which they belong in rifle practice, and who have 
not the time to make an elaborate investigation ot the sub- 
ject. The intention, therefore, hus been to divest the 
matter of all unnecessary technicalities, and not only give 
a brief manual for ‘“‘aiming drill,’ but to point out 
such details for the regulation of target practice, both in 
the armory and on field days, as the author’s experience as 
an officer in that organization has induced him to consider 
most advantageous, under the peculiar circumstances in 
which our city regiments are situated. 





I.—-DISTANCE DRILL. 


As the proper use of the sights upon a rifle is the first 
thing that should be understood by all instructors in rifle 
practice and impressed upon the men under them, the ques— 
tion of teaching them to properly estimate distances forms 
a very difficult problem to an officer in the National Guard. 
Up to 150 yards a bullet from a Remington or other rifle car- 
rying a pointed or Minie ball goes in a horizontal line, and 
that distance is termed ‘‘ point-blank range.’ Ilaving 
passed that point, it begins to drop from the effects of gravi- 
tation. When the rear sight is raised, the muzzle is corre- 
spondingly elevated, and the ball describes a curve (like water 
out of a hose pipe) and an additional range is thus obtained. 
This elevation is much greater than is generally supposed, be- 
ing 7 feet at 300 yards, 10 at 400, 14 at 500, and 57 at 1,000. 
Consequently, in firing with the sight elvated for 600 yards, 
the ball will, after going a short distance, not come low 
enough to hit a man unless he is more than 570 yards off, 
nor will it go far enough to hit bim if he should be 625; and 
therefore a column would be perfectly safe if massed either 
between the distances of 400 and ‘570 yards, or between 625 
and 700 yards, from the firing party, so long as tke latter 
kept their sights at the original elevation and aimed cor- 
rectly. 

It is therefore apparent that unless troops are instructed 
in estimating Gistances, firing at these long ranges is a mere 
waste of ammunition. This was strikingly exemplified in the 
recent French and Prussian war, when the former, although 
armed with the Chassepot, having a range of some 1,000 
yards, while that of the needle-gun of the latter did not ex- 
ceed 400, yet in many instances threw away their cartridges 
by improperly estimating their distances before their enemy 
could even reply, and consequently when at close quarters 
found themselves unable to stand before the deliberate steady 
fire of the Prussians, every man of whom knew his distance 
and wasted no shots. 

Unfortunately, in the cities at least, the want of any fa— 
cilities must prevent attempts at instruction upon this point, 
and officers must content themselves by urging their men to 
accustom thomselves to judge distances the best way they 
can. 

Where facilities for the purpose can be obtained, the com- 
mand should be divided into squads and placed at different 
distances from each other. The attention of the men should 
be then called to the appearance they respectively present, 
as at 100 yards the eyes and expression of the face are visible, 
at 200 the color of the face only, and as the distances in- 
crease the hands, face, ete., gradually disappear. After this 
has been practised and the position of the squads changed, 
the men are to be called up one by one (so as to leave the 
others unbiased) and required to guess at the different dis- 
tances, the answers being recorded, after which the proper 

distance is announced and all the answers read off. 


Seventu Inrantry.—The following non-ccommissioned 
officers have passed the Board of Examination and have re- 
ceived their warrants as non-commissioned officers in this 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year. 1871, by W. 
C. & F, P, Church, in the Librarian’s Office at Washington, D. C, 


regiment: First Sergeant H. B. Turner, Sergeants W. B. 
Carrington, J. J. Behringer, Corporals F. N. Whitehorne 
and T. M. Dougherty. 

‘The cry is still they come.” The following invitation 
has been received by the Seventh regiment to visit Saratoga 
Springs this summer : 

SaRraToGA Sprines, June 39, 1871. 
Emmons Clark, Colonel Seventh regiment N. G. : 


Deak Sir: I have the honor, in pursuance of a resolution of the 
Board of ‘Trustees of this village, to extend to you and your regi- 
ment an invitation to visit this village during the present season. 

A suitable encamping ground will be provided and every facility 
afforded to make yuur visit a pleasant one. I am ver respectfully 
your obedient servant, James H. WricutT, 
President village of Saratoga Springs. 





THE FIRST DIVISION FOURTH OF JULY PARADE. 


ConTrRAryY to our own and general expectation, the parade 
of the First division of this State on Tuesday last was one of 
the most successful that have occurred in this city on similar 
occasions in many years. A parade on this day has many 
drawbacks, the time of assembly being necessarily very early 
to avoid the sun’s heat, and many of the members much pre- 
ferring to parade out of town amid green fields and pleasant 
pastures new, than to stay in the noisy city merely for the 
sake of a weary tramp to the general edification of house- 
maids and the like along the route of march. These Fourth 
of July parades for the past few years have been in the main 
through the upper streets of the city, and the early hour has 
prevented many from viewing so fine a military display as 
this division of the State troops has been wont to exhibit on 
all occasions. An increasing interest in these displays, how- 
ever, has been manifestly shown for the past two years by 
the increased number of spectators, despite the early hour, 
and the continued additions to the relative strength of the 
division column. These division parades, moreover, have 
been made increasingly attractive to the general public by 
the addition of the handsome uniforms of the troops, and 
the evident and rapid growth of the proficiency of the men 
in drill and general discipline. These, with the general good 
energies of the division commander and the hearty co-opera- 
tion of hisinferior ranking officers, have gradually tended to 
make these Independence Day parades more popular than 
heretofore, and have placed the First division of this State 
equal if not superior in every detail to the best similar vol- 
unteer organizations of the world. A First division parade 
is worth witnessing, and the appearance of the streets along 
the line of march on Tuesday last, and the general enthusi- 
asm of the numerous spectators assembled, gave remarkable 
evidence of the increasing favor of the public toward the 
heretofore too much neglected National Guard. 
The day opened very inauspiciously for a military display, 
the close atmosphere and the heavy fog which at an early 
hour overhung the city making many a member of the division 
delay his rising and entertain doubts about the parade. It 
however did not rain, despite the General Orders of the 
First brigade, and the absence of the sun during the main 
portion of the march made the morning more generally ac— 
ceptable to the troops and all concerned. Still the drying 
effeets of the sun would have been somewhat desirable, as the 
wet and muddy condition of many of the streets rendered 
marching difficult, and placed the white trousers of many 
members at a considerable discount. The line of march, as 
published last week, was perhaps longer than usual, and 
included several streets whose pavements were well inter- 
sected with car rails, which made some streets very uncom- 
fortable for foot soldiers. Marching along streets covered 
with these rails, especially with pavements uneven, wet, and 
slippery with mud, becomes very tiresome, and invariably 
affects to no small degree the alignment of the most perfect- 
ly drilled organizations. This was generally observable as the 
troops marched through Bowery, and again in Canal street and 
Sixth avenue. The component parts of the division formed in 
close column of companies, right in front, head of each el- 
umn resting on Bowery, as follows : Separate Troop Cavalry 
on Fifth street, east of Bowery; First brigade on Fourth 
street, east of Bowery; Batteries C and G on Fourth street, 
west of Bowery; Second brigade on Third street ; Batteries 
B and K on Great Jones street ; Third brigade on Second 
street. The cavalry formed and paraded in the rear of the 
infantry of the brigade to which they were attached. 
The foggy and somewhat threatening state of the weather 
rendered all the formations a little dilatory, so that the 
division column did not begin to move until a quarter of 8 
o’clock, instead of 7 as proposed. This delay of three -quar- 
ters 6f an hour, however, was excusable under the circum- 
stances; and it has seldom occurred during the active and 
prompt administration of Major-General Shaler, if we may 
except the parade of Jast year, when a review in line was at- 
tempted, for which delay, however, he was not personally 
responsible, and the remedy was beyond his control. The 
head of the column began to move at the hour above noted, 
in the following order : ; 
Separate Troop, Captain Kar! Klein. 

Major-General Shaler and Staff. 

First Brieane, General Ward. 
comprising the Twelfth, Twenty-second, Sixty-ninth, Sev- 
enty-first, Seventy-ninth Infantry, First Cavalry, and liow- 


itzer Battery. 
Seconp Brieape, Colonel Conkling commanding, 





comprising the Fifth, Sixth, Eleventh, Eighty-fourth, Infan- 
try, Third Cavalry, Batteries B and K, First Division. 

Tuirp Brigane, General Varian, ’ 
comprising (in order) the Seventh, Ninth, Eighth, First, Fifty- 
fifth Infantry, and Washington Grey Troop Cavalry. 


In the reay of the Worth monument the reviewing’ stand 











was erected, scantily decked with national colors, and well 
filled with many distinguishad military gentlemen and civil- 
ians, including officers of the U.S. regular service, of the 
French navy, Mayor Hall, and the municipal authoirites 
of New York city. The Mayor received the marching salute 
accompanied by the French admiral and several other 
officers of the French navy. The head of the 
division column reached the point of review at a 
quarter past 9 o’clock, the sun at this time just beginning 
to emerge from the clouds which had covered it heretofore. 
The U. S. colors of the Twelfth Infantry, which regiment 
occupied the right of the division column, served to desig- 
nate the point of review, which accounts for their absence 
during the march of that regiment. As customary we ap- 
pend a brief sketch of the troops as they passed the reviewing 
stand : 


Separate Troop, Captain Klein, forty strong, was well mounted, 
uniformed (a la artillery), and made a very handsome display. This 
troop is generally bound to excel in appearance. Next came Major- 
General Shaler, commanding division, seven staff officers parading 
in his rear. The General and his fine staff of course looked well. 
Who ever saw them appear anything else but well? Few staffs ever 
present a better appearance. Always well mounted and unincum- 
bered with surplus horse equipments, including martingales ; and all 
good ‘riders, the latter accomplishment being more of an excep- 
tion than a rule among National Guard mounted ofticers. 

FIRST BRIGADE. 
Brigadier-General William G., Ward, with five staff officers, all ap- 
pearing exceedinglywell, The horse of the assistant adjutant-general 
‘of this brigade, Lieutenant-Colonel Anthony, fell as this officer rode 
off to join his command after the brigade had passed, and came near 
throwing his rider, but good horsemanship saved this accident. 
Twelfth Infantry, Colonel John Ward, band and drum corps, and 
eight commands of eighteen files, all in full dress (blue trousers). 
The regimen} made a solid appearance, but should have been 
stronger. The Twelfth has ten companies, is in good condition, and 
is well drilled and disciplined ; and there is no excuse for these con- 
tinued consolidations for the mere purpose of increasing the fronts. 
Companies that cannot parade ten files should cease'to exist. We do 
not write particularly of this parade, but we have frequently noticed 
these consolidations in the Twelfth, which are objectionable and a 
drawback on companies parading in good strength. 
Twenty-second Infantry, Lieutenant-Colonel Brown commanding, 
band and drum corps, in full dress, white trousers, parading by 
consolidation six commands of sixteen files, This was ecceedingly slim 
for so prominent a command, The battalion, however, appeared to 
most excellent advantage, fronts even, and ranks well closed. 
Sixty-ninith Infantry, Colonel Cavanagh, band and drum corps, 
companies not equalized, parading from twelve to eighteen files, and 
having eight commands. The regiment otherwise looked well, al- 
though we did not hear the ruffle when the colors were drooped. 
Seventy-first Infantry, Lieutenant-Colonel Wolcott commanding, 
paraded with its new band and ten commands of fourteen files, all in 
full dress, white trousers, making as customary a handsome appear- 
ance, The American Guard in fact always looks well on parade, 
and its manly ranks are not equalled in the division, 
Seventy-ninth Infantry, Colonel Shaw, paraded with band and drum 
corps, six commands of six files, a portion of which were blank, It 
is almost time this military skeleton showed some effect of the net 
State appropriation ($9,000) recently received. Let a bounty be of- 
fered for recruits if nothing else will do. We do not like to ridicule 
the old Highlanders, but it seems a perfect farce to see a mere hand- 
ful of men, scarcely a company, costing the State so much money. 
There must be something wrong in the management. ‘‘ Why are 
these things thus?” Can any one inform us? 
First Cavalry, Colonel Brinker, about two hundred strong, made a 
good show, but the band made a ridiculous mixture in turning out, 
The mounted drummer, with his pot drums swung on either side of 
his horse, looked like a small chowder party mounted, The way he 
beat on those semi-drums was decidedly amusing. 
Howitzer Battery, First Division, Captain Le Moyne, made a hand- 
some appearance With its six mountain howitzers. This was the 
first appearing of these pretty little arms of the service in ,the divi- 
sion column, 
SECOND BRIGADE. - 


Colonel Conkling commanding, with staff officers in his rear 
looked well all being in full uniform. 
Fifth Infantry, Brevet Brigadier-General and Colonel Bendix 
with band and drum corps, nine commands of fourteen files, made 
an unusually fine appearance, The addition of white trousers and 
helmets gave the regiment an altogether attractive and soldierly 
appearance, We, however, should like to have seen fuller ranks. 
Nixth Infantry, Colonel Sterry, never looked better, It paraded 
with a full band and drum corps, the band in new dress, and the 
regiment parading eight commands of twenty files, the companies 
being generally well equalized. The Sixth is now one of the most 
thriving regiments of the division, and has an officer at its head who 
understands his business, The brigade would lose one of its live 
organizations if this command is transferred. 
Eleventh Infantry, Colonel Funk, paraded with a band and drum 
corps, in white trousers, and numbered ten commands of twelve 
files, nearly every company having three blanks. This was rather 
slim for this once leading command of the brigade. The late field 
dissentions have greatly weakened the regiment. Colonel Funk we 
observe parades with a colored orderly by his side. The ruffle for 
the colors was behind time and the non-commissioned staff saluted. 
Eighty-fourth Infantry, Lieutenant-Colonel Mitchell commanding, 
made a handsome appearance, but its marching was poor, It pa- 
raded ten commands of twelve files, and was in full dress (swallow- 
tail) uniform. If the discipline and drill of this command was 
equal to its uniforms, we would “ask no more, and take no less,” 
The companies were not equalized, and instead of the detail of the 
drum corps turning out to beat the ruffle to the colors, the detail 
went ahead and the drum corps turned out, This was transposition 
with a vengeance, showing most fully that the drum-major or some 
one must have had a dcetdedly clear understanding of the orders. 
The non-commissioned steff saluted contrary to the wording of the 
Tactics, 
Third Cavalry, Colonel Budke, made a fine display and paraded 
in strong numbers with good alignments. The hussar uniforms of 
the men looked well, and the horse equipments were generally in an 
improved and good condition. 
The Ninety-sixth Infantry did not make a good appearance, in 
fact, failed to “put in an appearance,” at this parade. Some fifty 
or sixty men assembled at the armory, also the drum corps, which 
latter, we learn, refused to parade at the head of so large an army of 
men. Lieutenant-Colonel Strauss, therefore dismissed the com- 
mand, The regimental commander, we learn, “is on the Island,” 
officially employed. This command will probably be immediately 
disbanded—three votes lost for some one of the many candidates 
for the command of this brigade, 
Batteries B andK, First Division, commanded by First Lieutenant 
—_——., and Captain Haubner, respectively, six guns, forty men each, 
brought up the rear of this brigade in good order. 
Battery U, First Division, Captain 8, Schilling, tired the usual salute 
at sunrise at the Battery, 
THIRD BRIGADE, . 

‘ Brigadier-General J, M. Varian and six staff officers all in neat full 
dress (swallow-tail) uniforms, made a very handsome display, and 
attracted unusual attention by their fine soldierly bearing. 
Seventh Infantry, Colonel Clarke, paraded with full band and 
drum corps, eclipsing in marching, closeness of ranks and general 
steadiness, as usual, any command in the division column. The 
regiment paraded ten commands of sixteen files (two files stronger 
than last Fourth), and the members wore white trousers and cross- 
belts, attracting the customary general admiration of all spectators. 

Ninth Infantry, Colonel Fisk, was the sensation of the parade. 
Downing’s band of ninety pieces in scarlet coats, and the fall drum 
corps, attra ‘ting the usual attention, and the colonel and his fine 
command receiving loud applause as they passed in review. 
The French naval officers on the stand murmured loudly Fiesk, 
showing conclusively that the notoriety of the regimental com- 
mander is known even to the French. The regiment paraded ten 
commands of sixteen files, like the Seventh, and made a very ex- 
cellent appearance in marchings and alignments. The full 8s 
uniforms and white trousers and cross-belts were worn, and the 
regiment meyer appeared better, Jt lacked general steadiness, 
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however,and the rear ranks needed dressing. The colonel’s staff was 
reduced to three on this occasion, and “cornet” Levy still wore 
his baldric. ; : rae" 

Eighth Infantry, Colonel Scott, paraded in full-dress, with a banc 
and drum corps and eight commands of ten files, making a most 
excellent appearance. Colonel Scott is working hard for the in- 
terest of his command, and the regiment continually shows the 
result of these energies. . 

First Infantry, Colonel Perley, seven commands of ten files, 
looked well. It paraded with band and drum corps, and with a 
non-commissioned staff officer on either side of the regimental com- 
mandaat, as orderlies, we presume. ‘ ne R 

Fifty-fifth Infantry, Lieutenant-Colonel’ Schilling commanding, 
paraded with band and drum corps, eight commands of ten files, 
making a fine display. 


Washington Gray Troop, Captain Wiley, made a handsome show, 
and paraded about forty men, including cetail for orderlies to 
Third brigade. , 

The salutes of officers were good, bad, ard indifferent, as 
usual, and the whole appearance of the division was the best 
we have witnessed in many a day. 

In conclusion, we offer the following general remarks on 
the troops as they passed the reviewing stand: The bands 
of the regiments of the Second brigade were somewhat un- 
happy in gracefully disposing of themselves, and greatly 
distressed Colonel Conkling, commanding the brigade, by 
their manceuvres. The band of the Eighty-fourth ran short 
of mnsic and stopped somewhat suddenly and unexpectedly. 
An officer of the Third brigade staff, less fortunate than his 
comrade of the First brigade, came down altogether with 
his horse, but did not seem to be hurt. The spectators of 
the review at the stand made no demonstrations of applause 
except as the Seventh passed, when some applause was 
started, which swelled into a wild cheer as the Ninth went by, 
headed by its redoubtable colonel and the gorgeous band. 
With the exception of the First brigade, none of the regi- 
ments took up the double time as passing the stand. 

A very pleasant breakfast party gathered at the Union 
League Club after the review, by invitation of General 
Shaier and his staff, the honored guest being Colonel Chese- 
borough, chief of the First division staff, whose comrades of 
the staff then testified their appreciation of the honor he 
has done them in declining diplomatic honors for the purpose 
of remaining in New York. Much as we should like to have 
the Colonel doing honor to his country at the Court of St. 
James, we think he is wise in declining the appointment of 
attache to our English legation. Let him wait until when 
grown gray with honors he shall be sent abroad as a for- 
eign minister himself. Just as the breakfast had concluded, 
Lieutenant-General Sheridan appeared among the party and 
spoke in the most complimentary terms of the review he had 
just witnessed, especially in comparison with a similar pa- 
rade of British Volunteers at Brighton. There was abund- 
ance of cheerful conversation at this breakfast, but a moat 
happy freedom from set speeches, General Ward, Colonels 
Conkling and Funk, and General McMahon, ex-Minister to 
Paraguay, were among the invited guests. 








Various Items.—The veterans and active members of Third 
company (C), Seventh regiment, went on their first aunual excur- 
sion on the 27th ult. Through ex-Sergeant Chas. J. Barker an 
invitation was accepted to partake of the hospitalities of the Ho- 
boken Yacht Club at their beautiful summer resort near Totten- 
ville, Stater Island, and to which place they started at 9 a, mM. in 
the steamboat Rattler. The party numbered some forty members, 
and were accompanied by Grafulla’s band. After a pleasant sail 
and many social enjoyments a fine collation was partaken of, and 
speeches were made by General W. H. Anthon, Colonels Price and 
Fitzgerald, Lieutenant Ferry, Messrs. J. B. Cohen, Talbert, and 
Barker ; after which the party proceeded in two fine yachts to the 
Manhattan Club, where they were sumptuously entertained by 
General Pinkney, Messrs. Smalley, Collyer, and N. Rose, Jr., and 
at 5 o’clock steamed around Staten Island, arriving in New York 
at 8:30 o’clock. Altogether the affair was an enjoyable and highly 
successful excursion, such as will tend to make the members look 
eagerly forward to the next year for the repetition of a reunion of 
the same kind....Atan election held in Company D, Forty-seventh 
regiment, on the 22d ult., Lieutenant-Colonel Orton presiding, 
Wm. H. King, late second lieutenant of Company F, Ninth regi- 
ment, was unanimously elected captain. After the election the 
members waited on their new captain, who afterward entertained 
them in good style....The drum corps of the Seventy-first Infantry, 
Drum-Major Jenks, hold its second annual afternoon and evening 
picnic at Funk’s Union Park on the lith of August next....Came- 
son Post, No. 79,G. A. R., will hold its third annual picnic at 
Sulzer’s East River Park on the 18th inst. Mr. A. Mulligan is 
chairman of the arrangement committee....On the occasion of the 
division parade on the Fourth, and after the First brigude had been 
dismissed, the Twelfth Infantry, which formed a portion thereof, 
by accident fell in the rear of the division column, thereby having 
the right and left of the division within a short space of time, much 
to the apparent astonishment of the spectators. This fact was 
made conspicuous by the remark of a bystander: “ Say, Johnny, 
how’s this! Here’s this ere T'welfthover again. Is this ’ere thing 
ond to keep on all day !”....During the parade on the Fourth of 

uly, we learn, the lieutenant-colonel of the Seventy-first regi- 
ment was reduced to an adjutant, the latter officer retiring in a 
coach, the horse of the lieutenant-colonel apparently, being too rest- 
ive tocarry so heavy a weight....The Eleventh has been promised 
an armory on Broadway, near Bleecker street. Its former armory 
is apparently safe only for pigeons, whom the armorer unfortu- 
nately recruited to his disadvantage....A presentation of a hand- 
some stand of colors(U. 8. colors and guidons) by Colonel John Ward 
to the Twelfth Infantry, will take place at its armory on the even- 
ing of July 20, previous to escorting the Forty-seventh from 
the Hudson River Railroad depot to the Grand street ferry on 
its return fram Poughbkeepsie....Captain Dempsey, senior com- 
mandant, was elected lieutenant-colonel of the Sixty-ninth on the 
29th ult....One of the regimental commanders of the First brigade, 
although residing out of the State, still retains command....The 
delay in the issue of blanks is mainly caused by the late fire in the 
building of the State printers. ‘The board organized by orders of 
the State to prepare those forms completed its work some months 
since....A new paper has recently been started in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
in the interest of the Nationol Guard. It is called the National 
Guard, issued weekly. We hope it will have better success than 
former enterprises of this nature....The admirable description of 
the entry of the Prussian, army into Berlin, which we publish this 
week, will be read with the more interest by the National Guard 
because of the fact that it was written by an ex-oflicer of the Sev- 
euth Infantry....Daring the parade last Tuesday the command- 
ing officer of the Second brigade had occasion at one time during 
the march to leave his command, when, to the astonishment of 
every one, the brigade assistant adjutant-general immediately as- 
sumed command and rode at the head of the brigade until the re- 
turn of its commandant. This, surely, was taking time by the 
torelock, and greatly to the chagrin of the second senior command- 
ant of the brigade....The parade of two companies of infantry 
(termed a regiment), having colored members, through the streets 
of New York, on the Fourth was a sight that showed conclusively 
the progiessive course of events, military and otherwise, in this 
city. We should judge the professional occupation of the com- 
mandant of this regiment (’) asa “‘ Reverend Sir” would suffer 
asits Major Swears....Much of interest is necessarily crowded 
outof this department of the Journal, 





Tue MassAcuusetts CuHAmprionsaip Dritt.—The com- 

petitive drill between the Montgomery Guard, Company I, 

Ninth regiment Infantry M. V. M., Captain Mullin, and the 
City Guard, Company D, First battalion Infantry M. V. M., 
Captain Brown, each thirty-seven men (five sergeants and 
sixteen files), for the champion flag of the M. V. M., held by 
the Montgomerys, and $100 put up against it by the chal- 
lengera, came off on June 28 on the parade ground on Boston 
Common. The judges appointed at the request of the com- 
pany commanders by Adjutant-General Cunningham were 
Colonel Ed. W. Hinks, U. S. Army; Major White, com- 
mander of the Highland Cadets at Worcester ; and Captain 
Henry E. Alvord, Ninth U. S. Cavalry, military instructor 
at the Massachusetts Agricultural College. The decision 
was unanimous in favor of the Montgomery Guards. 

This drill for some time past has agitated military circles 
in and about Boston, but for obvious reasons did not excite 
the general attention of our National Guardsmen so much 
as former affairs of this nature. Take for instance the com- 
petitive drill in 1868 between the Montgomery Guard of 
Massachusetts and the Webster Guard of New York, which 
took place in New York on Tompkins Square. At that 
time one of the most exciting contests ever before or since 
held took place before one of the lsrgest, most excited, and 
ungovernable assemblages ever congregated to witness a 
military drill. Those who were present at that time and 
remember the partisanship of the New York journals after- 
ward, despite the correct decision of the appointed judges 
against the Webster Guard, cannot forget the numerous in- 
cidents of that contest, or fail to remember the actions of 
the turbulent portion of the immense concourse assembled 
on the grounds. At that time we were foremost in urg- 
ing these competitions—in fact, were the promoters of this 
very contest—and would have still continued our interest if 
the drill had not engendered so ur generous a feeling between 
the respective contestants. When competitions of this 
nature are undertaken ina pure spirit of generous rivalry, and 
when contesting organizations are willing to abide by the 
decision of unbiassed judges, irrespective of personal feelings 
and of outside pressure, we shall again foster this scheme 
of putting new life into the monotony of our National Guard, 
and endeavor at all times and under all circumstances to be 
as unpartisan as heretofore in all our writings. The Mont- 
gomery Guard, after its successful contest with the Roxbury 
City Guard of Massachusetts, justly claime what was termed 
the ‘‘ military championship’’ of the State, and it was 
shortly after this trial that it issued its challenge to the 
country. This was conditionally accepted by the Webster 
Guard of New York, the result of which has been too well 
canvassed in these columns to need any further reference, 
other than to ctatein passing that the latter organization has 
since kept free from these contests, as also has the Mont- 
gomery Guard, until the present time, when the above- 
named company challenged its right to have the State cham- 
pion flag. After many meetings and some little disputing 
the following articles of agreement were mutually accepted 
by the companies : 


I. The drill to take place on Boston Common on the last Wednes- 
day in June at 2:30 P. M. ; 

II. Stakes—The champion flag vs. $100—to be delivered by each 
company commander to the judges previous to the drill on the field. 

IIf. Each company to drill thirty-seven men, exclusive of com- 
missioned ofticers. : 

IV. Each company commander to appoint a judge. these judges 
to appoint a third, the decision of the judges to be given upon the 
field on the day of drill, and to be final. 

V. The drill to be in accordance with Upton’s Tactics, from pages 
1 to 96, except loading and firing while kneeling and lying. 

VI. The order of drill to be decided by toss. 

VII. Each company commander will be allowed to communicate 
in writing only with the judges, each communication to be open to 
the three judges. ; ; : 

VIII. Any violation of these articles of agreement will subject 
stakes and championship to forfeiture. 

The fourth article was subsequently altered and the power of ap- 
pointing judges was given to Adjutant-General Cunningham. 

The contest came off as stated above, a large assemblage 
witnessing the drill. Matters generally were better arranged 
than at the drill at Tompkins Square, and everything was 
conducted orderly and with manifest decorum. The space 
for drill purposes, ete., was with some difficulty cleared, but 
when this was accomplished little or no trouble was experi- 
enced in keeping it free from the crowd. Both companies 
had their friends present very naturally, and both were 
equally applauded for creditable executions during the drill. 
The companies presented a neat appearance, the City Guard 
being the first to exercise in the drill, the other company 
having won the ‘‘toss.’’ The exercises were divided into 
three parts, viz.: the manual of arms, and company move- 
ments, with the manual on the march ; movements in line ; 
in column single and double rank distance and double time. 
We forbear in this instance criticism on the drill, preferring 
to present the points of defects and irregularites given by the 
judges in the matter, which bave been prepared by Major 
White for publication in these columns and which we append 
below. 

The best of feeling apparently existed between the com- 
panies after the drill, the vanquished, like true soldiers, ac- 
quiesing in the decision of the judges. The champion flag 
won now becomes the property of the Montgomery Guard for 
all time, they having gained every contest and retained the 
guidon three years. 

The following additional details are given by our corre- 
spondent, who witnessed the drill : 

I send you herewith some items re!ative to the “champion drill” 
at Boston. The Boston City Guard met at their armory about 


1:30 Pp. M., and were addressed by Major Frazer, commanding First 
battalion, to which command they are attached (four companies in 





all in the battalion); after which they were drilled by Captain 
Brown, their commandant. : 

I must first refer to the uniforms, equipment, and arms of this 
compuny, all of which were in very poororder. The uniforms were 
dirty and soiled and men very negligent about them, the bod 
belts and cartridge-boxes unclean, and the muskets the’worst 
ever saw in the hands of any company that made any pretensions 
tog decency; the muskets in the racks were yellow with rust. 
Captain Brown is evidently a good drill officer, but his manner and 
appearance not soldierly ; and the shocking felt hat he wears does 
not add to his appearance. He gives his orders looking anywhere 
but at his command, and continually walks up aod down their 
front, carrying his sword, pating, the blade in his left hand and 
holding it horizontally as high as his breast. His orders are quick, 
sharp, and nervous. The compsny came on the ground in their 
full-dress coats, which they wear without epaulettes, and without 
ene or escort, at 2:25 p.M., and took upa position near the 
judges. ’ 

‘They opened the drill at manual by detail, which was performed 
fairly, but with many errors, the men being a little nervous, and 
——_ second and third motions before the count by Captain 

rown. 

‘The manual by order was done much better, and very pretty in 
some portions, especially the right shoulder shift and back to carry. 
Stacking arms was clumsily executed. Their best point seemed to 
be the ** halt,” and “ carry ” after the halt, which was the finest I 
ever witnessed, and could not be excelled. ‘The wheelings by fours 
were well done, and the marching [ thought better than the Mont- 
gomerys, though not so marked as theirs, by reason of the latter 
wearing white gaiters. 

‘The tirst wheel the Boston City Guard made they broke in cen- 
tre, and I noticed the pivot and next three or four files were obliged 
to take & sidling step to the right in the wheeling, by reason of the 
right guide making too large a circle. The single rank wheelings 
and movewents were inferior to the Montgomerys. The firings 
were well done, but many errors occurred in the loadings, and 
Captain Brown failed to take position in the rear of his command 
until it was at “ready” and once at “aim.” In the marching s 
their step was ry ners tirm, and the time correct; but I do not 
agree with Captain Brown or any other man who instructs a com- 
mand to raise their feet so high and bend the knee so much in 
marching, and especialy in marking time, when they bend the 
knee and raise the feet about six to eight inches, making a stamp 
as they place it on the ground, This is not correct, and tends to 
tire the men, besides being anything but beautifui in appearance. 
The same feature was observed in side step, left and right. The 
first part of their drill (manual) was executed in a pouriug rain, 
which continued at intervals nearly throughout the drill. \ 

In the opening ranks the left guide of the City Guard almost 
invariably took more distance than the right, causing the rear rank 
to stand « little oblique to the front. 

The Montgomery Light Guard came to the ground first at 2:20 pe. 
u., with drum —_— six drums) and a staff composed of officers of 
the Ninth Massachusetts, in full uniform and white trousers. The 
company wore their regimental dress of blue frock couts, blue trous- 
ers, white gaiters, and white linen caps, and carried the “ cham- 
pion” flag, which was in a dilapidated condition and badly torn. 
Their muskets were in but little better condition than the ton 
City Guard’s, and before entering upon the drill the men removed 
their epaulettes. As they entered the ground the immense crowd 
loudly cheered them, and thousands of their friends crowded 
around them until the ground was cleared by the police who were 
on hand in large force. 

The movements cf the Montgomerys were lighter and quicker 
than the Boston City Guard, but the time of the manual has been 
brought down to the time of the tactics since I last saw them. Each 
company change arms as they step while on the march. The Mont- 
gomerys excelled the Boston City Guard in the first part of the 
manual, that is, by detail or count, although one man dro his 
musket while loading. ‘The loading at will was not as asjthe 
Boston City Guard, but in most of the drill they showed superior- 
ity. ‘Uhe wheelings were well executed, and the fours right left and 
left and right about were finely done and without a break, except 
once in fours left, whea they seemed to be a little mixed. Right 
by twos forming fours and the oblique step were well executed, and 
the bestof the two. Captain Mullin seemed to at ease and 
self-possessed, keeping a position while giving commands, and car- 
ried his sword at the * carry”; but swings his right arm a little 
too much while marching. 

The Boston papers give them credit for being more steady than 
the Boston City Guard, but at parade rest and at a halt they could 
not have been more steady than the Boston City Guard, for they 
stood like statues and without hardly a wink. 

The Montgomerys as usual were favorites with the crowd, who 
gave vent to cheers every time they came up before the judges to 
drill and whenever they made a change of direction. The left turn 
and the right turn were superior to the Boston City Guard, whoex- 
ecuted them in such quick succession that the men had.no chance 
to fairly recover the step. After the drill was completed and while 
the judges were deciding, which required some forty-five to fifty 
minutes, the expressions of the crowd were rather more in favor of 
the Boston City Guard than at first, and it seemed doubtful which 
would take the flag. When the decision was given to the comps- 
nies, who had formed a square in single rank, the crowd could hold 
their places no longer, and it was simply ridiculous and laughable 
to see them go across the ground trom all sides, and the two 
hundred policemen were not a feather’s weight in their way. 





taken the tlag, as hundreds of the friends of the Montgomery 
Guard_were there, making demonstration of their feelings and wish- 
ing all sorts of deaths to the Boston City Guard and the judges if 
they gave it to them, having apparently perfect confidence in Col- 
onel I'inan’s decision for the Montgomerys. As they both left the 
Common, the Boston City Guard leading, and the drum corps and 
Montgomerys directly in their rear, the crowd surged and rolled 
aheai, around, and behind them, so there was nc going anywhere 
but with them. By the Boston Herald I see the points given, but 
taking six as the basis. Inno part does the Boston City Guard rank 
as four in my view, and [ think in some they should equal, where- 
as they do not vive them so. 

It was a difficult matter to decide which would take it, but I 
thought it was properly bestowed, and should huve decided for the 
Montgomerys, the Boston City Guard losing too much in manual 
at detail and the wheelings. Cc. R. D. 


The following are the main “ points * against the respec. 


tive companies as prepared by the judges appointed : 
COMPANY 1, NINTH REGIMENT, CAPTAIN MULLIN. 

1. Two or three men with coat unbottoned. 

* 2. Rear rank not distance enough at “ open order,” nearly every 
ime. 

3. Many pieces too high at “ present.” 
4. Two men unsteady at ** support.” 
5. In drilling by detail one man came to the order before the see~ 
ond command. 

6. Three men started to make some other motion at the command 
“Secure arms.” 

7. A few hands were at the lower band at “ present.” 

8. Man came to right shoulder shift when the order was some- 
thing else. 

9. The coming from the order to the carry was too quick. 

10. A man dropped his musket. 

11. A man corrected another in ranks, . 
‘ 12. At the “aim” some pieces were fired before the command 

wice. : 

. One man stepped in with the wrong foot at the “aim at left 
oblique.” 
14. In firing by file, after the command “ Cease firing,” one or 
two a brought their muskets to the “‘ carry” after firing and be- 
tere loading. 
15. Some muskets were left half-cocked at the “ réady.” 
16. When the first four were ordered forward another file of the 
second four started iorward. 
17. File-closers had too wuch distance. 
i 18. When the whole company dressed forward it halted over the 
ine. 
19. But a very few fingers along the piece at inspection. 
20. Man opened wrong box at first. 
21. Flap not up on some boxes in both companies. 
a. But tew men knew what todo atthe command “Arms at 
will.’ 
23: Side step too quick. 
24. Pivot in “ fours about” too long step. 
25. In turning, the movement was not quite completed, making 
an oblique line. 
26. In the double time and taking double rank distance, the 
double time was not take: i 





2 U . 
27. At ong comand “ Halt’ the left wont over before halting, , 


I have grave doubts of the result had the Boston City Guard : 
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28. In coming from right shoulder to the carry the left elbow 
was raised as high and in some cases higher than the left shoulder. 


COMPANY D, FIRST BATTALION, CAPTAIN BROWN. 


1. Four men with coats unbuttoned. 

2. Men raised hands in ranks to fix bayonet scabbard. 

3. Rear rank not on a line at “‘ open order.” 

4. Men unsteady at “carry arms.” 

5. Thumbs along the piece in first motion of “ support.” 

6. Some thumbs around the piece, first motion in coming to 
Sd "from “support,” and some hands higher than the lower 
band instead of below. 

7. Some pieces too high at “ present.” 

8. Some left hands fay y= in first motion in coming to “ order.” 

9. Two men’s thumbs in front of piece at “ order.” 

10, Two men turned their heads to look up the line. 

ll. At the command “Attention, company,” part of the rear rank 
and the left man came to “attention” from “ parade rest ” before 
the company. 

12. In a number of the motions in drilling by detail, the men did 
not wait for the second and third commands, and the captain gave 
the orders so quickly as to partially cover up those errors. 

13. The first motion in loading in nine times was divided so as to 
make three or four motions. 

14. In “ handle and tear cartridge” some hands were not carried 
to the mouth, and were not held in position at the muzzle. 

15. Many rammers were drawn and turned awkwardly, as also 
in returning rammers. 

16, The third motion in “ prime” was a fancy slapping of the 
piece with the right hand. 

17. Some pieces were left half-cocked at the “ ready.” 

18. Many thumbs around the piece at the “ ready.’ . 

19, In nearly all the firings the sergeants remained on the line. 

20. In oblique firi some men stepped with the wrong foot. 

21. Many very much behind time (“ oblique fire, left”), bringing 
their pieces to a vertical position. 

22. Quite a number seized the musket in the first motion with 
the left hand at “‘ charge bayonets.” 

23. In “trail arms” but a very few little fingers were in positiun. 
24. At the command “Secure arms” two men came to a “ sup- 
rt. . 
wD. In the first motion of “ secure” some thumbs were along the 





26. In ceming from the “ right shoulder” tothe “carry” the 
pieces were not lowered with the left hand. 

27. Atcommand “Arms at will” nota single man carried his 
musket on either shoulder. 

28. Rear rank not on a line at “‘ open order.” 

29. Some left hands were dropped at the first motion of “ order.” 

30. Man came to a “carry” at command “Aim.” 

31. Captain gave the command “ Prepare for inspection.” 

32. Lieutenant’s sword in wrong position during the inspection. 

aw rammers were returned at the wrong time during in- 
speetion. 

84, Some did not return rammers at all until after “ spring ram- 

rs » 


35, Buta very few extended their forefingers along the piece 
when they threw it up into the left hand for the inspector. 

36. A man in the rear rank spoke to and corrected another. 

37. In recovering arms from the “aim at left oblique” many 
acted as if ignorant of the execution. 

38. Two did not come to the “ ready” at the command. 

$9. Loaded when already supposed to be loaded. 

40. In dressing by file many stepped off wrong, thereby affecting 
greatly the alignment. 

41, In marching in line, broke in the centre twice. 

42. The back step was over twenty inches in the long march 
backward, 

‘¢ 43, In the second wheel the line broke in the centre by one or 
two men guiding wrong. 

44. Man spoke in ranks and corrected a mistake. 

45. In nearly all the turnings the movement was not quite com- 
pleted, making an oblique line. 

46. In another wheel the line bulged very much in the centre. 

47. In wheeling about by fours on two occasions the pivot men of 
the two centre fours moved quite a step, thereby bringing their 
fours very much in rear of the line. 

48. Time very unsteady in the double time. 

49. Captain did not always announce the guide when he should. 

50, Man out of step twice. 

51. In wheeling, when fours were reversed, some heads and eyes 
were turned the wrong way, making a bad wheel. 

52. Pivot took too long a step in ** right wheel.” 

53. Captain did not give the command “ Halt’? when wheeling 
the fours from a halt,jto thejright and left ; but the men halted with- 
out command on the third or fourth step. This was done often. 

54. In turning the men crowded on to the guide. 

55. fame the guee once. 

56. In marching by the flank, when the guide was changed, file- 
closers did not change till the captain ordered them to. 

57. Two or three times the captain gave the commands “ Form 
single” and “double ranks,” but only took single and double rank 
distance. 

58. Sergéant did not follow in rear of four when broken to rear 
from side opposite the guide. Same error every time with one ex- 


i did not form company properly. 
——————EEE 
THE BURDEN OF WAR. 


From advance sheets of the August Galaxy we quote 
the main portion of a noticeable article by Elihu Burritt, 
the “learned blacksmith,” on “The Two Burdens of 
War.” It is not necessary for us to controvert the writ- 
er’s theories, the answers to which will readily occur to 
the military reader. 

Dudley Baxter is one of the most deeply-read and ac- 
curate statisticians in Europe, and he makes up the war 
debts of Christendom to September last, or to the day of 
Sedan. And this is the instructive tabulation of figures 
he gives us: 

Great Britain.............+... £800,000,000, equal to Pryce 











Continent of Europe........ +» 2,165,430,000, ** 0,394,064,000 
Auerica.... 765,320,000,  “ 3,673,536, 000 
ASIA... cease 104, 716,000, “ 502,636,000 
Africa.ce.sse. 89,655,000, a 190,344,000 
Australasia.... 35,744,000, ba 171,571,200 








Grand total..........+..++£3,910,865,000,  “ +$18,772,151,200 
Now this vast amount does not include the £200,000,- 
000 which France is to pay Germany for the chastise- 
ment she has received, nor the debt she has contracted 
for carrying on the war against that power. It adds to 
the total we had at the inning of the war £300,- 
000,000, raising it to £4,210,865,000,°or $20,212,152,600. 
This, then, is the load that Christendom starts off with 
on its back in this opening year of a new decade. And, 
it must be remembered, this is merely the unpaid bill 
for past wars, which they have put upon this and coming 
generations to pay. It does not include a farthing that 
was paid for them atthe time of their inception and 
prosecution. Now, what well-trained financial eye can 
take in at a glance twenty thousand millions of dollars? 
But if such aneye cannot grasp it, the honest, hard- 
worked hand of the people’s industry must do it. That 
heavily-laden industry must at least pay the annual in- 
terest on this vast sum, if it cannot melt down an iota 
of the principal. This interest, including all the charges 
on its collection, must ave 6 per cent., and on the 
cipal, £4,210,865,000, would be £252,651,900, or 
Ris 729,120 Ps annum. This, then, is the annual 
e 





Then, putting the money charge and labor charge for 
armed-peaced establishments together, or $672,000,000 
plus $625,000,000, we have $1,297,000,000 per annum 
paid by Christendom for wars prospective. This is the 
load on the near side of the patient beast of burden. It 
lacks but a little of being as heavy-as the other, and, at 
the rate of its growth in tho last decade, will soon equal 
it. Let us put the two in one scale, and we have $1,312,- 
729,120 plus $1,297,000,000, making a total of $2,609,- 
729,120 for the good and glory that the war system has 


and depths of this mount of gold, sweat out of the hon- 
est industries and earnings of these civilized nations ? 
Twenty-six hundred millions of dollars a year for Mars, 
against perhaps twenty-six millions for Messiah ! 

Here, then, we have a cursory glimpse of the bearing 
of these two burdens on labor,‘and of their even and si- 
multanecous pressure npon it, in all the countries of 
Christendom. This, as a great human solidarity, feels, 
in a new weight, the loss of every dollar wasted in war 
past or prospective. Every soldier, every cannon ball 
and bayonet added to the armaments of one power, in- 
creases the pressure upon labor throughout the civilized 
world. You might as well hope to “ fall a drop of water 
into the breaking gulf, and take that drop unmingled 
thence,” as to fall an ounce weight of these war burdens 
upon the shoulder of an English, French, German, or 
American workingman, without putting an additional 
pressure upon labor from the centre to the circumference 
of its field of industry. This is worse than a mathemat- 
ical abstraction or a philosophical fact. It is an active, 
working truth, that millions of workingmen in Chris- 
tendom are studying with profound sensibility. The 
blind Samson is feeling for the corner-posts of the system 
that has imprisoned him in hiscondition. In the dimness 
of his sight, for which he is not to blame, he is trying to 
put his strong arms around the wrong pillars of the 
fabric. It is this that should hasten all the governments 
of Christendom to the rescue of soviety from his mista- 
ken grasp. Bending and blind under these two burdens, 
he is beginning to look upon property as the spoils that 
luxurious and idle wealth has wrenched from his half-re- 
quited labor. This grievous and dangerous thought is 
permeating the wide-spread race he represents in Eu- 
rope ; and, with all the superior intelligence of our,work- 
ingmen, the same idea, in a modified form, is being bold- 
ly reproduced in America. It finds expression in different 
theories in labor conventions in New York and other cap- 
itals. There is a new and alarming significance of this 
sentiment both in Europe and America, which is exciting 
the surprise and apprehension of statesmen, journalists, 
and thoughtful men abroad; and it ought to cause the 
same solicitude to ours. 


This new phase of the sentiment manifests itself in an 
almost sudden indifference in thousands of workingmen to 
political reforms, and to the political influence they have 
won or may win. Take England, for example. Did the 
workingmen in any country ever agitate and strive for po- 
litical rights and power more earnestly than did their breth- 
ren in Great Britain for fifty years ? The Poople’s Charter 
would be a panacea for all their social and industrial ills. 
It would educate, elevate, and rescue them from all the 
grievous disparities they had borne so long. Well, the 
masses in England have now obtained nearly all “ the 
points ” of their Charter, and a good deal more than it 
contemplated, in other advantages. Universal suffrage is 
virtually established; for every man who cares to cast a 
vote may have one. Every session of Parliament is 
marked by some act or proposition to lighten the burdens 
on the laboring masses, or to improve their condition. 
Not only legislation, but the sympathy and good-will of 
the middle and upper classes are moving iv. the same di- 
rection. “The education of every child in the three 
kingdoms” has become a general watchword. Sanitary 
improvements, model lodging-houses, penny railway 
trains, penny readings, penny lectures, free libraries, and 
free drinking fountains of knowledge for workingmen, 
are among the public and private efforts to raise them in 
the social scale by increasing their intelligence and en- 
joyment of life. But in spite of all the new political 
power they have obtained, and of all that has been done 
and promised by legislation and generous good-will and 
sympathy on the part of the upper classes, they seem to 
be growing hopeless of bettering their condition by these 
means. Thousands of them are boldly sounding, in sight 
and hearing of St. Stephen’s, the tocsin of that, terrible pro- 
position of French communism, “ PROPERTY IS THEFT !” 
The leaven of this pernicious idea is spreading among 
the masses; and its permeating process is quickened and 
widened by parallel theories of profound thinkers and 
philosophers, who are putting forth a new terminology 
all tending in the same direction, such as wnearned prop- 
erty, meaning the increased value which mere increase 
of population gives to land in and near fast-growing 
towns and villages, or that railways give to lands through 
which they pass—in a word, the increased value which 
unpaid labor gives to the estate of a rich proprietor. 
Thus philosophy combines with ignorance in generating 
these popular ideas and platform cries, “ Down with 
rents! down with interest on money! down with tenure 
of land!” ete. Now the masses of workingmen in Eng- 
land and all other European countries know and feel that 
they can never carry these ideas or theories by universal 
suffrage, or by political action; so they look for their re- 
alization not only to a radical revolution of governments, 
but to a complete and forcible reconstruction of society 
itself. 

Now let us look at home and see how the leaven of these 
ideas is producing the same theories and the same terms 
and phrases here. We see the same hopelessness of 
political action creeping into the mind, represented in 
such labor conventions as have been recently reported in 
New York. Universal suffrage cannot or will not cure 
the complaint. The American Republic will no sooner 
down with rents or down with interest, or increased 
property in land, than will or can the German, Russian, 
or British Empire. ‘The civil war between labor and 
capital that has been going on in Pennsylvania and other 
States for a year or more has been as bitter and obsti- 





on the of Christendom for wars past: thirteen 
tindred millions of dollars ! a | 


nate as any conflict between these two great forces of 


won for Christendom. Who can measure the heights | 


society waged in either of those countries. We see how 
power both our national and State legislatures are to 

arrest this civil war, or to arrange a basis and treaty of 
peace between the two parties to it. At an immense 
cost we have righted the wrongs of African labor in the 
| Seuthern States. We have adopted and enforced amen d- 
| ments to our Constitution in favor of the colored work- 
ingmen in those States; but there is no fourteenth or 
| twenty-fourth amendment that we can interpose between 
‘capital and labor in these hereditary free States of the 
North, to unite them in one hormonious fellowship of in- 
terest and sympathy. 

Now there is but one legislative remedy, as there is 
but one cause for these evils that are breaking the do- 
mestic peace of nations. The two burdens that war has 
put upon them produce these evils. They press alike 
upon capital and labor, and the balancing of them be- 
tween the two creates these conflicts, jealousies, and alie- 
nations. It is impossible for capital to take the whole 
burden upon itself. Labor must bear its just proportion 
of it. There is no possible release from that condition, 
any more than from death itself. There is no financier 
in the wide world who can put an annual tax of twenty- 
six hundred millions of dollars on the people of Europe 
and America, without apportioning a heavy weight upon 
every man, woman, and child in Christendom. It is im- 
posible for the governments to remove both these bur- 
dens at once. The load,saddled upon them by past wars 
must remain until the tremendous tax for wars prospec- 
tive is abolished or greatly reduced. All other taxes are a 
mere flea-bite to the people of these countries. To abol- 
ish this preposterous armed-peace system is a step. that 
can be easily taken. It would have been taken ten years 
ago if England had accepted the proposition of Louis 
Napoleon for a congress of nations to agree to some basis 
for simultaneous and proportionate disarmament. What- 
ever else be said against the fallen potentate, let this be 
remembered to his credit: he was the first and only 
sovereign in the world who ever proposed such a con- 
gress for such ‘an object, @ propria motu. Had England 
united with France in this scheme for organizing peace 
as heartily as she did in the war against Russia, there is 
good reason to believe that all the bloody conflicts that 
have desolated Europe since the French Emperor issued 
that proposition would have been avoided. 

There is but one possible way by which the present 
armed-peace system of the civilized world can be abolish- 
ed, or so reduced as to relieve the people to any sensible 
degree from the burden upon them. And this is by the 
very method proposed by Louis Napoleon—the conven- 
ing of a congress of nations to agree upon the ratio of 
mutual disarmament. It is utterly idle to expect one 
power is going to lead off in reducing its armaments, 
trusting merely to the influence of its example to induce 
others to follow it. It is this very armed-peace system 
that has produced the disease which it essays to cure. It 
was generated in suspicion, and it has grown by that it 
fed upon. France has been made the scapegoat of the 
system. She has been charged with the folly and wrong 
of keeping up great standing armies, which forced other 
powers to follow her example. And yet it is rather sin- 
gular that the outside world, which complained of her 
excessive armaments, almost reproaches her for not 
doubling them if she deemed it necessary to provide 
against the contingency of a war with Germany. Even 
England, who condemned and feared the French peace 
establishment as a menace to Europe, is now all astir to 
level up her own forces to meet the contingency of a war 
with Germany. So the system cannot be charged upon 
the example of any one power; nor can it be abolished 
or reduced by the example of any one power. They 
must aJl be brought together in a congress ;for this spe- 
cial and only object—to apply to their armaments the 
mathematical verity, “If from equals you take equals, 
the remainders will be equals.” This rate of re- 
duction would not in the slightest degree affect their 
present balance of forces. Withdrawing each half 
its force by land and sea would leave them all on 
the same relative footing as before the reduction. If 
they had not faith enough in each other and in Provi- 
dence to go this length at the first step, let them take 
two for it by way of experiment. Even reducing their 
armed-peace establishments by only one-fourth would 
lift an annual tax of $324,000,000 from their people. 
Only make a beginning, however small, in this direction, 
and one step would be sure to follow another until the 
end was reached. Doubtless the people of these coun- 
tries would be quite willing to allow all the money saved 
for a few years from the cost of wars prospective to be 
applied to melt down the debt for wars past, thus reduc- 
ing the two burdens simultaneously. What a jubilee 
would hail that taking off! 
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MARRIED. 


fAnnouncements of Marriages should be paid for at the rate of 
Jifty cents each.) 


Lopee—Davis.—At Christ Church, Cambridge, 29th inst., by 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Huntington, assisted by Rev. Dr. Hopper and 
Rev. George P. Huntington, Mr. Henry Casot Lopez of Boston 
to Miss Anna CasoT Miuts, daughter of Rear-Admiral C. H. Da- 
vis, U. 8. Navy. 

Frixt—Conant.—On Tuesday, June 27, 1871, at Boston, Mass., 
by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, Passed Assistant Surgeon JaMEs 
M. Furnt, U. 8. Navy, to Miss Carrie H. Conant. 

SmyseR—Braprorp.—At the residence of the bride, Brooklyn, 
N. Y¥.,on Thusday, June 29, by the Rev. Dr. Homer, Lieutenant 
Jous D. Smyser, U. 8. Marine Corps, to MoLture W., daughter of 
Pay Director John O. Bradford, U. 





. Navy. (No cards.) 








DIED. 

Barricer.—At Omaha, Nebraska, June 27, 1871, Waicut, eldest 
son of Sarah F. and General John W. Barriger, U.S. Army, aged 
2 years, 6 months, and 27 days. 

Frantz.—At Fort D. A. Russell, Wyoming Territory, on the 
evening of June 17, Harrie, youngest son of Louisa 8S. and Sure 
geon J. H. Frantz, U. 8. Army, aged 2 months and 12 days. 

Lane.--At Carlisle, Pa., June 29, 1871, after a brief illness, W11- 
L1aAM Buaney Lane, only son of Colonel W. B, Lane, U. 8S. Army, 
and Lydia S. Lane, and grandson of the late Major George Blaney, 
U. 8. Engineers, aged 6 years and 5 months. 

CuarkE.—Suddenly, on the morning of June 17, Faanx J: 
CLARKE, hospital steward U, 8, Army, at San Antonio, Texas, 
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